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OUR NEW NAVY. 

i gees the United States should have a serviceable 

_ fleet of ships of war is generally admitted. That 
these ships in point of construction, equipment, and 
efficiency should satisfy modern requirements, and 
be, in their way, a credit to their country, may also 
be looked upon as a matter of course. The only 
question is for what purposes we need a navy, and 
of what strength and quality it should therefore be. 

We are frequently told that we need a navy for 
the protection of our maritime commerce, and that 
consequently we should have enough ships of war 
to afford prompt succor to our merehant marine in 
all quarters of the globe, or at least to be about 
everywhere in sufficient force to command respect. 
This isa delusion. Who is there that threatens our 
maritime commerce? There are no longer any Bar- 
bary States, or any other kind of pirates or bucca- 
neers, to Waylay and rob our ships. The only thing 
that threatens our commerce at present is the legiti- 
mate business competition of other nations. And 
against this the strongest fleet, armed with the heavi- 
est guns, is of no avail. No other serious interfer- 
ence with our maritime trade is to be feared, hardly 
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ger will certainly do well to wait for those develop- 
ments before sinking mines of money in the con- 
struction of a battle fleet. 

There are two kinds of vessels which will probably 
preserve their usefulness, whatever changes may take 
place in other directions. One is the very swift 
cruiser capable of preying upon the enemy's com- 
merce, and of quickly attacking an armed adversary 
when an advantage offers, and of nimbly running 
away when overmatched. And the other is the 
floating battery, in various forms and under various 
names, Which remains near the shore, and is used 
only for the immediate protection of coasts and har- 
bors. When we have a moderate number of ships 
of these two classes, and a good supply of torpedo- 
boats and other contrivances for coast defence, we 
shall be sufliciently provided for all emergencies 
likely to arise, and may with equanimity watch other 
nations making experiments with great battle-ships 
at their own expense. 

Nor is the financial side of the matter the only one 
to be considered. It is in other respects by no means 
desirable that we should have a large naval arma- 
ment. Ifwe had it, there would be a constant temp- 
tation for using it, and thus it would be apt to become, 
instead of a protection of peace between this country 
and foreign powers, a dangerous menace to that 
peace. Many a young man who would otherwise 
have remained a peaceable law-abiding citizen has 
been seduced to manslaughter by the possession of 
a revolver. Many a nation has rushed into bloody 
wars about questions which might easily have been 
composed by amicable diplomacy, because it possessed 
an armament ready for a fight. It is a notorious 
fact that whenever we hear of a ‘‘ war party ” in any 
country, that party is to be found among the officers 
of the army and of the fleet, who long for opportuni- 
ties to distinguish themselves and to earn quick pro- 








and privileges which we have refused to enter into with 
Great Britain and Germany. It provides that political of 
fenders shall not be extraditable, but excepts from political 
offences assaults upon the Czar and the imperial family. 1t 
provides that forgery shall be an extraditable crime, al. 
though forgery of passports is the necessary recourse of «| 
political offenders who undertake to escape from Russia. 

On its face the treaty is perfectly proper. It cannot be 
denied that the murderer of a crowned head ought not to be 
able to plead patriotism in his own defence. But this treaty 
is made between a country whose constitution and laws 
guarantee a fair trial to every person accused of crime, 
and a power whose judicial proceedings are in the hands of 
an absolute ruler. It is the practice of the courts and execu. 
tives the world over in extradition cases to surrender fugi- 
tives if the papers of requisition are regular. An American 
fugitive thus surrendered is tried for the offence charged 
under well defined laws enacted by the Legislature, fixing 
a penalty. He is tried by a jury, faced by his accuser, de- 
fended by counsel, and confronts and cross-examines the 
Witnesses against him. In Russia the trial may take place 
in the private chamber of a police magistrate, and the 
punishment may be fixed for the special case by edict, and 
executed secretly. In a word, forgery, embezzlement, coun- 
terfeiting, or any other extraditable offence may be punished 
by the terrible penalties visited upon Russian political pris- 
oners. Russia, under this treaty, can make the United States 
its high sheriff for the apprehension of political offenders. 
No treaty involving personal liberty ought to be entered 
into between a republic and a despotism. 


AN INTERESTING CASE OF 
EXPATRIATION, 

Tue purchase by our late fellow-citizen Mr. WiLiiamM 
WaLporF Astor of the Pall Mali Gazette, and his reported 
purpose to publish that and two other periodicals in London, 
have been interpreted, in connection with other of his reported 
movements, to indicate his intention of making London his 
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tion of a neutral, for the simple reason that no for- 
eign power will run the risk of provoking a war 
with the United States by such an act of interference, 
whether we have a strong navy or not. They will 
not run such a risk because every one of them is 
watched by jealous rivals, or even bitter enemies, at 
home, while we are substantially unassailable in our 
continental stronghold, and have comparatively in- 
exhaustible resources to draw upon. In fact, during 
the last seventy-five years there has not been a sin- 
gle instance in time of peace in which a navy was 
needed for the protection of our maritime commerce. 
And during a large part of this period the United 
States had no navy that counted for anything com- 
pared with the navies of other nations. The respect, 
we might say the awe, this republic inspires among 
the powers of the world never has depended and 
never will depend upon the armament it has actually 
at command, but it is owing to the general knowledge 
of the impregnable strength of our position at home, 
and of the immense resources we can make available 
in case of emergency. 

A strong navy not being needed for our protection 
in time of peace, is it advisable to build one with a 
view to the probability of war? Owing to the facts 
here mentioned, foreign powers are likely in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, to go to the utmost limit of honor- 


inflamed the imagination of many of our navy officers 
with the dream of making this republic a first-class 
naval power, equal or superior to any rival. That 
they do not consider the cost is not surprising. But 
this is not all. There is no scheme ever so adventur- 
ous, of annexation, or of the acquisition of ‘* out- 
posts” and nayal stations in any part of the world, 
that does not find among naval officers its most ardent 
advocates. Some of these gentlemen lose no oppor- 
tunity to tell the American people, in interviews and 
newspaper and magazine articles, that the wise and 
time-honored teachings of WASHINGTON are mere 
old-fogyism, and that it is time for this republic to 
strike out for something like world dominion. And 
the more ships we have, the more we are likely to 
hear of this sort of talk, and, what is more, the more 
our navy officers will feel an itching for doing 
‘brilliant things” on their own motion, 

We have repeatedly pointed out how strong the 
position of this republic is on account of the im- 
pregnability of its continental situation and the im- 
mensity of its resources. It can exercise a moral in- 
fluence among the nations of the world superior to 
that of any other. This influence will be most po- 
tential and most salutary if this republic exercises it 
not as a war power but as a peace power. The United 
States will degrade themselves if they ever yield to 


of having his movements discussed, and that he thinks it 
nobody’s business but his own where he lives or why. If 
that is so, he underrates his own importance, as well as the 
legitimate interest which bis plans are fit to inspire. 

For, in view of the extent of Mr. Astor's proprietary in- 
terests in this country, it is not an impertinence to speculate 
as to the causes which might lead him to prefer London to 
New York as a place of residence. He is not only a phe- 
nomenally rich man, but he is intelligent, and of a serious 
mind. He is not a boy, to go and live in London on grounds 
of mere heedless pleasure-seeking. His pecuniary interests 
in New York are enormous; his social interests are as great 
as those of any other American. He is known not only as 
a multi-millionaire, but asa scholar of demonstrated literary 
ability, and as an ambitious citizen who had creditable politi- 
cal aspirations, ran earnestly though unsuccessfully for Con- 
gress, and was American minister for a time to Italy. 

Why should such a man expatriate himself? It has been 
said that he always preferred English life, but did not fee) at 
liberty during his father’s lifetime to act upon his preference. 
Again it has been suggested that a question of precedence 
in the Astor family was at the bottom of his departure. 
If he went for such reasons as these, his going is, in truth, a 
mere personal matter which only the gossips need discuss. 
But if, being the man he is, and having the opportunities 
that his fortune gives him, he determined that London of- 
fered greater rewards than New York did to such endeavors 
and such expenditures as he could make, that is decidedly 






able concession in order to avoid a quarrel with the any temptation to act the bully. We are so situated an interesting , and one that is fit to be dis- 
United States. War is therefore not among the that no just demand of ours will ever be denied by cussed. ; ; 
probabilities, unless it be of our own seeking. Let anybody, although we have no fleet to support it. It is pretty ly conceded that in this generation 


us admit, however, that. the apparently impossible 
may happen. Would it be wise to hold ourselves 
in a state of great preparation looking to so remote 
achance? Should we do what the much-to-be-pitied 
European nations do, who drain their vitality to keep 
numberless battalions on foot and great arrays of 
ships afloat? With regard to the navy, this question 
has peculiar significance. The modern man-of-war, 
with its ponderous armor and its heavy ordnance, 
is still in the stage of progressive experiment. No 
sooner is a costly battle-ship finished according to 
plans which but yesterday superior to 


paragon of yesterday 
The invention of an armor 


We shall lose rather than gain in dignity as well as 
influence if our navy officers, inflated with the new 
sensation of having a big armament behind them, 
were to go swaggering around the globe with chips 
on their shoulders. The Secretary of the Navy can do 
no better service to the country, while adding some 
new vessels to our naval force, than to cause those 
who are to command them to be imbued with that 
modest dignity which is the true sign of conscious 
strength, and to have them carefully instructed in 
law and comity, and 
Farewell Add 
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ithe very poor man lies in the United 
States. Are we to argue from Mr. Astor's apparent migra- 
tion that the rtunity of the very rich lingers in England? 
are we to suppose that Mr. Astor 


recognizing 
and having all material things already in abundance, he 
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than we do, and are much readier to give them a chance and 
fit them out with a suitable rank and proper employment. 
If Mr. Astor had been born in London, as rich as he was 
born in New York, he might very possibly by this time have 
been a peer. At any rate, with his character and abilities, 
he would have been a member of Parliament, of definite 
social rank, knowing his place, and with an eye on the 


places higher up, with possession of the means of advance- , 


ment, and accurate knowledge of the proper way to use 
them. Starting in London as a middle-aged American 
citizen, he can hardly hope to achieve so much, nor is it 
likely that he will swap his allegiance even to make him- 
self available in English politics. But with two newspapers 
and a magazine, it is easily credible that he will be useful to 
some one in England, and proportionately influential and 
distinguished. Nor is it hard to imagine that he may find 
life more remunerative over there than he found it at home. 

It isn’t a serious matter with us. We can spare a man at 
a pinch, even a very rich one. Still, Mr. Astor's case, 
with all the concomitant conjectures, does furnish food for 
thought, and encourages us to reflect whether we ought not 
to make more effort to make our very rich fellow-citizens 
more useful, and therefore more contented at home. Mr. 
AsTOR is not the only one who has transferred his chief 
expenditures across the water. The list is a pretty long 
one already, and seems much likelier to lengthen than to 
dwindle. 


IT MUST BE RESTORED. 


In dear old Mr. Felix Oldboy’s delightful Zour Around 
New York he mentions a certain former New York institu- 
tion the restoration of which deserves the earnest considera- 
tion of all. We even make bold to rank the matter above 
rapid transit or the condition of petrified stagnation which 
exists in our Street-cleaning Department. For transit we 
have, if not very rapid; and when it rains heavily, the streets 
are, in a measure, cleaned. But this other thing we posi- 
tively have not, not even in a modified form; nor does there 
exist an imitation of it. Indeed, there could be no modified 
form of it; an imitation is unthinkable. We do not exag- 
gerate when we say that every man in New York is inter- 
ested in seeing this institution restored: And since this is 
for the eyes of men alone, we will venture to say that the 
ladies, too, will welcome it. We cannot longer conceal the 
fact that we refer to that glorious old-time structure, that 
pride of other days, the bewitching Kissing Bridge. 

Of course many of us have always known, in a vague way, 
avout the Kissing Bridge, but Mr. Oldboy brings it to us anew. 
That it ought long ago to have been restored is beyond ques- 
tion. Mr. Oldboy himself would have approved of it—ay, 
the sly old fellow would have used it. Now that we have 
brought the matter still more prominently before the public, 
we shall look to see a general appearance of interest in its 
revival—especially among the gentler sex. We speak much 
more openly than we should were it not for the fact that 
we know, after what we said above, that no woman will 
read this. 

Perhaps, for the benefit of those unfortunates (all of them 
men, we presume) who don’t understand what the Kissing 
Bridge was, a few words about it may not be out of place. 
There have been, in fact, several Kissing Bridges—for our 
sagacious forefathers knew enough, when the city encroached 
upon so important a structure, to build another further up 
town. ‘As to the exact purpose of the Kissing Bridge, if 
there be any absurd man who pretends he doesn’t know, we 
can do no better than follow Mr. Oldboy’s example, and 
quote from the Rev. Mr. BurnaBy, who seems to have 
visited this neighborhood in 1759 to some purpose. ‘‘In 
the way,” gravely and with apparent approval writes this 
good man, ‘‘there is a bridge, about three miles distant 
from New York, where you always pass over as you return, 
called the Kissing Bridge, where it is part of the etiquette 
to salute the lady who hag put herself under your protec- 
tion.” Experienced traveller! When he was in Rome he 
did as the Romans did. But we do not understand this 
“where you always pass over as you return.” Did you not 
also always pass over as you went out? We venture the 
guess that you did. 

This Kissing Bridge which was on the Eastern Post-road 
at Fifty-fourth Street, and between Second and Third ave- 
nues, was at least the second one set up by the guileless old 
Knickerbockers. The first authentic Kissing Bridge, accord- 
ing to a contemporaneous Dutch historian of the seventeenth 
century, was where what is now Park Row crossed the little 
stream which ran along Pearl Street to the East River. Next 
we find it as far up as Fifty-fourth Street, as we have seen. 
This was in 1759. We next hear of it about 1809, when, as 
Mr. RanvEL tells us, a genuine and popular Kissing Bridge 
existed across a creek called the Sawkill, at Seventy-seventh 
Street and Third Avenue. Here we lose sight of the Kissing 
Bridge as a city institution. The Sawkill was filled up, 
and the men who infested the other end of this 
century allowed the Kissing Bridge to vanish from the face 
of the earth, 

In restoring the Kissing Bridge you must first, as it were, 
catch your site. The Harlem River naturally suggests itself. 
It doés not seem that any of the present bridges are avail- 
Third Avenue one would not 

shouting ‘‘Move on!” and 


Bridge 
eanal-boat stuck in it waiting for high tide, is something 
which cannot even be thought of without emotion. On the 
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whole, we fancy that the Harlem is not available. Some 
bubbling, laughing brook in the Annexed District must be 
sought out by the committee for the restoration of the 
Kissing Bridge. Here must be raised a rustic, bowery 
bridge, with. no hint about it of vulgar iron or gross and 
treacherous draw. Vines must clamber over it, and roses, 
instead of policemen, must grow about its abutments; broad 
tree-arched driveways must lead up to it from either side; 
and if one bridge won’t accommodate the rusk, two or more 
must be provided. New York is a bigger place than it was 
a couple of centuries ago, and what was sufficient then is 
often utterly inadequate now. 


THE WHISKERS QUESTION AGAIN. 


Tue Liberty Dawn Association of Free and Independent 
Hackmen, which is a branch of the Knights of Labor, has 
put itself on record and out of temper touching an order 
recently promulgated by certain hotel proprietors and the 
keepers of a few livery-stables. This order requires all men 
who expect to drive public ‘‘ cabs,” as Anglomaniacal em- 
ployers call them, or *‘ backs,” as the plain American drivers 
say, to shave their faces every day as a necessary preliminary 
to mounting the box. The hackmen are defiant—as, indeed, 
they generally are—and have passed a great many resolutions 
and expended a great many cubic feet of breath in denoun- 
cing their oppressors. ; 

Among other things, they say that the health of many of 
them will be endangered by the compulsory shaving of 
beards, whether the hirsute ornament be known as ‘ Burn- 
sides,” “ Dundrearys,” “ side-lights,” “ chin-whisker,” “ half- 
moon,” or ‘‘ Galway twist,” which have been worn as by 
hereditary right, in many cases, for a quarter of a century. 
Now herein do the hackmen make a mistake. There is no 
valid appeal to public sympathy on a question of physical 
health. There is nothing thrilling or impressive in the idea 
of a hackman with bronchitis. There is nothing touching 
or glorious in the idea of a backman who never had bron- 
chitis. Nobody cares about such things. There is no “ patch 
of the purple” in consumption. Neither is there anything 
romantic in freedom from pulmonary disease. If hackmen 
are afraid of falling ill, let them seek other employment. 
But when the hackman declares that by the order to shave 
he is compelled, as the resolutions say, ‘‘to disfigure his 
countenance and distort his features” so that his wife will 
not let him into the house and his children are afraid of 
him, then the hackman plants his feet upon a high ground 
of vantage. The appeal to esthetics is the only appeal 
which counts with the public. 

The Waiters’ Protective Union has struck hands with the 
Liberty Dawn Association, and together these devoted per- 
sons declare that they will fight the abhorrent order, as they 
say, ‘‘to the bitter end.” It must be admitted as a matter 
of record that employés usually do carry such fights to.the 
bitter, not to say hungry, end, while the employer usually 
keeps a good grip upon the other (and longer) end of the 
Stick. Waiters and hackmen make few friends. Both the 
hotel waiter ang the public hackman must stand, generally 
speaking, as individuals. They are devoted to the service 
of no one family; they have no traditions but their rate- 
book and their seale of extra prices. They must serve the 
ordinary casual, be he native or Western, man or woman, 
drunk or sober, statesman or dude. It is certainly wearing 
upon the disposition. It must be so. With a shaven face 
it is difficult to dissemble what is known as “that tired feel- 
ing,” which must often come to waiters and hackmen. Who 
can blame them for longing for the friendly capillary cloak? 
They would fain go bearded like the pard—very probably 
like one of Mr. Bret Harte's “‘ pards”—and no wonder. 
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Ox the first day of April, in accordance with an order given 
by Commissioner Blount, the American was lowered on 
the respi | sare seg D the Prov Government of 
Hawaii in Honolulu, the United States marines and 
sailors returned to the war-ship Boston, whence they had 
brought on the request of United States Minister Stevens. 
There is room for any amount of comment on this action of 
the American Com oner by those who care to ignore the 
plain facts; for those who prefer to adhere to facts, the ac- 
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tion, we should say, would seem unavoidable. The flag was | 


hoisted on the government building in;Honolulu as a sign of 
a ‘‘ protectorate,” which the United Minister under- 
took on his own responsibility withgqut authority from his 
government to lish. Now, a protectorate is at best a 
very indefinite thing, conferring powers and involving duties 
that depend entirely on the interpretation of the protecting 
eo. Its establishment in Hawaii, or anywhere else, 

‘made at all, should be by the government of the United 
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"8 government has 


simply pricked the bubble of jingoism which had been so 
elaborately inflated in the ist ante of the Harrison admin- 


One evening last week two of our most gifted and high] 
trained artists, Mr. Blashfield and Mr. Low, addressed a amd 
ing club of New York in behalf of the new enterprise, the 
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4 wanes Arts Society.” ‘The purpose of the society is a 
novel and interesting one. It is to form an annual fund for 
providing some work of art that shall add to the attractions 
of the city of New York as a place to live in or to visit. The 
form this annual contribution may take may be any one of 
many. It may be the decoration of a public room in the city 
buildings in a manner representing the art of the time, or the 
carving of some portion of a facade, or a window, such as 
New York artists can now produce as superbly as those of 
any city in the world, or a statue, or a fountain, or the laying 
out in accordance with the best principles of landscape 
art of some park, or part of a park. If the direction of the 
work of the society shall fall, as doubtless it will, into the 
hands of able and judicious men, it may do much for the 
city and the dwellers therein for generations, its chief ad- 
vantage being the permanent provision of a considerable 
annual expenditure under intelligent control. 


The Scripture counsels us, when we go out into society, to 
take a low place, and conduct ourselves humbly unti! some 
one who can appreciate our merit comes along and gives us 
a lift. It is possible that the admirers of Mr. Conkling had 
this admonition in mind when they proposed to put his statue 
as low down in New York as Unicn Square. But what is 
oo: advice for men doesn’t always apply to statues. If 

fr. Conkling’s effigy were allowed to make a third with those 
of Washington and Lincoln, it would not be gratifying, but 
the reverse,to have men say that it was out of place and 
ought to go up higher—to Madison Square, anyhow, and 
probably to the Park. It is not just to Mr. Conkling to 
contrast him with the two greatest Americans of the first 
century of the republic. 


The question of ‘‘cuts” in the columns of the daily news- 
papers, if not exactly a burning one, excites more animated 
comment than many of more: importance. It has been 
settled in favor of their use now by every considerable 
morning paper in New York, and the report reaches us that 
an.‘‘art plant” has been arranged for the most conservative 
journal in that most conservative city Philadelphia. In the 
calmer atmosphere of weekly journalism the problem has 
long since been solved by the adoption of the apparently 
simple principle that “illustrations” should illustrate. There 
is no more reas6n why the reader should not receive accurate 
information or pleasing or satisfying impressions through 
the fruits of the engraver’s art than there is why he siiould 
not be given, in legible type, the printed matter that is suited 
to his needs and tastes. That the business of printing pic- 
tures, whether once, or seven times, or thirty times a month, 
may be conducted in a manner to make the judicious grieve, 
or even swear, is something of which the general reader 
does not need to be informed. He cannot pass an elevated 
railroad station without having it forced on his weary and 
wounded mind. But no general business practice is to be 
judged by its abuses alone, or condemned on account of 
them. The one thing that the last half-century of publish- 
ing; in this and in other countries, has ‘ished very 
clearly is that good pictorial work justifies itself wherever it 
can be achieved, and with this solid fact to go upon, the 
timid, or over-sensitive, or desperate critic of bad pictorial 
work may wait with patience for its disappearance. 


‘La Famille f ise” is not, as might be supposed, the 
name of one of M. Zola’s peculiar novels, nor, on the other 
band ,is-it the subject of a prize essay. It is an insurance 
company, the ingenious-invention of some excellent gentle- 
men who wish to one the notoriously low rate of in- 
crease of the population of France, and to add modestly to 
their own incomes. They propose, in return for a propor- 
tionate payment, either at one time or in annual premiums, 
to secure for any female child insured in) their company 
either a fixed sum, not over $400, when she shall become a 
mother; ace Fa i wc $2500. when she shall marry ; 
or an annual sum for education. Naturally the statistics for 
calculating:these ‘‘ risks” are not the most complete, but 
they are believed by the founders of the company to be ade- 
quate for safe operations. One feature of this novel insur- 
ance company is that the the business it does, and the 
more it realizes the benevolent purpose of its founders, the 
more sure it is to have to pay the sums it because 
the more marriages and mo will arrive. But this con- 
tingency is very remote, and may safely be disregarded dur- 
ing this generation. Probably it is in France only that an 
institution ofthis sort could prosper at all, It is 
that in other countries, and — in England, the birth 
rate is hi among those least able to a family. 
The only particularly economical of o: ing is that 
of the very whose self-indulgence takes a different direc- 
tion.. In France, however, the equal division of property 
after death is believed to exert a distinct restraint on the 
growth of po m. If this be so, “ La Famille francaise” 
will contribute only a slight counteracting influence. 


Twice within the last three years the Lower House of the 
Legislature of New York has passed a bill abolishing the 
death penalty for murder, only to have it promptly killed in 
the Senate. In both cases the action of the Assembly has 
been hasty and ill-considered, and in the last the bill was 
almost avowedly rushed through in order to prevent the 
execution of Harris, condemned for the murder of his wife. 
Now whatever ts there may be for abolishing capi- 
tal punishment, it is plain that no such legislation should be 
enacted without the utmost deliberation, or without the sub- 
stitution of a carefully devised of punishment for 
crimes now capital. Above all, no such change in the penal 
code of a t State should be made to defeat the operation 
of the existing laws in the case of a particular offender. 
The force and authority of criminal law in deterring crime, 
which is its main p , lie in the regularity and joker | 
of its action. It is — feeling that the law will 
punish a crime if it be vered that hinders men from 
committing crime, and to the degree that that feeling is 
weakened crime is promoted. Nothing could weaken it so 
much as for the Legislature to use its power to save any 
one criminal on whom, after all the forms of law have been 
observed, judgment has been pronounced. Every vote given 


- in the Legislature with any reference to Harris’s fate was a 


vote to encourage wife-poisoning. It makes no difference 
whether Harris be really guilty or innocent. His innocence 
in any man’s mind is purely an assumption, With no reason- 
able ground. By the only tests known to modern civiliza- 
tion, by a fair jury trial with skilful defence, by condemna- 
tion after appeal to the highest tribunal of the State, he is 
guilty. To vote for the abolition of the death penalty on 
‘the t of his innocence is to vote that the whole system 
of jurisprudence of New York is worthless. Once let that 
impression get abroad, and murder is made easy and at- 
tractive. 
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THE KRUPP GUN. 

To handle the largest gun ever seen on this continent is 
no small matter. The steamship Longue? brought the great 
Krupp gun which weighs 270,000 pounds from Hamburg to 
Baltimore a little while ago,and then the engineering problem 
of taking this gun from the ship and putting it on the cars for 
transportation to Chicago had to be solved. Of course ar- 
rangements to do this had been made long ago. A bridge 
had been built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company so 
that the weight could be distributed over a distance, and 
rest upon more than the usual number of wheels of a single 
car. The picture in this paper will show how the gun looked 
after it had been taken from the ship and was ready for the 
railway journey to Chicago, The task of unloading the 
gun from the ship and putting it on the cars was regarded 
as so difficult that a number of officers representing the 
army and navy went from Washington to Baltimore to see 
the task performed. The contract to do this had been taken 
by the Maryland Steel Company, and the work was done on 
the 7th of this month, the time occupied ‘fn the job after the 
hoisting began being only thirty-three minutes. This gun 
was built seven years ago, and has been fired about fifty 
times. Such guns are not fired for the mere fun of the thing. 
The amusement would be too expensive, as this gun requires 
a charge of powder that would cost a large sum of money. 
The gun is 47 feet long, 16-inch bore, and_ takes a conical 
shell weighing 2200 pounds. The gun is 6 feet 6 inches in 
diameter at the thickest part, and can be moved on its car- 
riage by hydraulic or electric power. The bridge shown in 
the picture weighs 47.000 pounds, and each of the two 
cars 64,000 pounds. This makes a total weight of 445,000 
pounds. Mr. Gildehausen, the Krupp representative, was 
extremely relieved when the immense gun was safe on land. 
He will probably feel very much better, even, when the gun 
is safely in place at Jackson Park. He joined with the army 
and navy officers in congratulating the engineer who so suc- 
cessfully performed the transfer. 

The trucks on which the gun has been taken to Chicago 
are similar to those used in the journey from Essen, where 
the Krupp works are, to Hamburg. It was feared by some 
railway men that it would be difficult to get the gun through 
railway tunnels, and specially so if any one of these tunnels 
had curves in it. But the Pennsylvania Company Knew its 
own route so well that these difficulties did not deter it from 
taking the contract to deliver the large gun safely on the 
grounds of the World’s Fair. When the gun is in place at 
the fair visitors will be able to form some idea of the vast 
preparations that the larger countries in Europe feel re- 
quired to make for offensive and defensive warfare. No 
ship afloat could well afford to get within range of a monster 
guo like this, and a harbor defended by several of them 
placed in commanding situations would be impregnable to 
attacks by sea. 


AWAITING THE FOREIGN SHIPS OF WAR 
AT HAMPTON ROADS. 


Still, in order to prove that no perfervid peaietian is run- 
ning riotous wit arm “ray it may be 
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THE GREAT KRUPP GUN FOR THE CHICAGO FAIR.—Frow «4 Puotoerarn ny Benpaun, Bavtimone. 
47 feet long, 16%-inch bore, 6 feet 6 inches in diameter at the thickest part. 


more important than all, the splendid Russian fleet would 
have found open water in the Baltic, and have been enabled 
to send such a representation as might have spurred the 
other nations into increasing the strength and quality of 
their squadrons. Not that the nations have not done well, 
but it will always be a regret that in such an array no battle- 
ship will be mustered. Nearly all the vessels in line, save 
for a few exceptional types, contributed mainly by our- 
selves, belong to the cruiser class. True, there is such a 
diversity among these that the display will be far from 
monotonous even to technical criticism, for in the foreign 
column will be found representatives of the armored cruis- 
ers, Which so nearly equal battle ships, of the protected and 
partially protected cruisers, and of those other construc- 
tions—less in strength, but no less efficient for the work ex- 
pected of them—which form a part of every modern fleet. 
Still, battle-ships are the highest developments of a nation’s 
power, and typify so much more clearly than any other a 
country’s maritime grade, that in their absence the review 
will fall a little short of what was hoped for it. 

For more than a century Hampton Roads has been a fa- 
vorite rendezvous for the fleets, home and foreign, friendly 
and hostile, detailed for duty upon our Atlantic seaboard. 
This choice was governed by the strategic value of the situa- 
tion, and so much has flowed logically from this condition 
that the waters have a sentimental, a historic, interest for 
all Americans. During our late war its early possession was 
worth adozen fortified towns to the government,and between 
the shallows fringing the limits of the roadstead, from the 
Middle Ground of Newport News, by Hampton Bar and 
Thimble Shoal, and so seaward clear of the Horseshoe and 
its Tail, some of the most famous expeditions have been 
gathered and despatched. In one season sixty odd vessels 
of war and dozens of transports have swung together ex- 
pectantly in its anchorages, or when, as during the week 
that is past, the wind blew out of the nor'east, and a strident 
leeward ebb was making, have tugged and strained viciously 
at moorings that weak bother the best of sailors even in 
such holding-grounds as these. In the past the waters have 
suffered from the battledoor and shuttlecock of international 
politics. In two wars, England, yielding her grip upon the 
colonies by nail and — and knuckle only, harried the 
Roads bitterly; and all the tide-waters about it, from Lyn. 
haven to Norfolk, from Old Point to the Nansemond, and to 
the upper channels of the James, from York Spit to Wash- 
ington, and from the Virginia capes to Baltimore, have 
smarted from the dashing forays of her sailors and marines. 
In the war of independence England held it almost without 
dispute. In 1813 an English fleet, composed of seven sail of 
the line, seven frigates, and eleven sloops and gun-vessels, 
took the Roads, seized Hampton, and raided wherever tides 
and people permitted. In the end, though, they had enough 
of it, for they were so worried and fretted by what they 
called ‘‘ picaroons and bargemen ” that they made an un- 
successful assault upon Craney Island, and then tripped kil- 
licks for harbors further seaward. In Revolutionary days 
two French fleets rendezvoused here, one doing but little in 
our-bebalf, and the other so much that its memories should 
own perpetual remembrance. In August, 1861, Commodore 
Stringham-sailed from here for the attack on Hatteras Inlet 
with a squadron which included such well-known vessels as 
the Minnesota, Pawnee, Monticello, Harriet Lane, Susque- 
hanna, Wabash, and Cumberland— Cumberland the immortal. 
Later, Commodore Dupont left the Roads with Soon ships 
of war and thirty-three transports, carrying 15,000 men for 
his fight at Hilton Head and subsequent occupation of the 
extreme southeastern coast and rivers. In January, 1862, 
Flag-officer Goldsborough took out of the estua’ teen 
mp y omy steamers and man 
and held 


gun energy battle 

efficiency, the forty vessels which are now assembling to 
commemorate the genius of Columbus. 
: contribution is 















Weight 270,000 pounds, 


the first squadron. Westward of the Philadelphia is the 
Chicago, flag-ship of Acting Rear-Admiral Walker, and then 
sueceed the Yorktown, Charleston, Vesuvius, Concord, and 
Meantonomoh, The torpedo-boat Cushing, lying closer to the 
beach, and as jaunty and trim as a seaman apprentice on his 
first leave home, is painted an olive green, which is said to 
be an ideal color for war purposes, but which more surely 
strikes a discordant note in the color-scheme of the fleet. 
Off shore, in the prolongation of the line already taken by 
such foreigners as have arrived, the visitors will anchor, but 
when under way each nation will be assigned a position 
from van to rear in accordance with the rank of its senior 
officer, priority of arrival determining precedence when the 
rank is equal. 

Nothing can well surpass the appearance our line pre- 
sents. Point-device in trim and equipment, the ships ride 
at single anchor easily and with a stately grace. Silhouetted 
against the sky you may trace their spars and rigging, and 
when the water is smooth the day sends back to you their 
reflection, floating ship and shadow double on the side; with 
some the hulls seem lifted airily and mightily like forts in 
cloud-land, and as they take the sunlight on their sides, and 
deepen their lines with softened shadows, the effect comes 
to you as a gleaming mass of silvery white and warming 
yellow, of burnished brass and disatios steel. 

The graceful sheers and curves are aécentuated by the 
gear stretching tense as harp strings to the tapering mast- 
heads from rails and channels, by the poise of yards and rake 
of masts on such as have them—and these surely are the 
most picturesque—and by the protruding muzzles of guns 
that run the gamut of calibres now in service use. Little 
wisps of smoke flutter skyward from the funnels, and jets of 
steam fret and whiten and fade above the water-line. Great 
ensigns float from the peak when the weather is fair; the 
blue, red, and white flags of the three admirals soar high, and 
blow out their folds until the double stars are half revealed, 
half hidden; and from the mainmast-heads or signal-spars of 
the other vessels the coach-whip pennants of government 
commission coil and uncoil their long lengths sinuously. 
There is a sense of pleasure, of joy, on the air—a holiday 
feeling which mates illy with the routine work and special 
drills that goon unceasingly. For drills are plenty, and work 
is steady, and twice since its arrival the fleet has been sent to 
sea for exercise in the manceuvres most likely to be demanded. 
Still, to the on-looker who sees only the surface of things, and 
is apt to measure the demands upon all by the leisure of the 
few, it — to be easy and jocund enough. Boats laden 
with da rs ply between the shore vin snips. and no 
weather is foul enough to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
American girl and her chuperon—for does not the order go 
that way ?—and no perilous leaps from bobbing small boats 
to slippery gratings, from pile-driving cutters to groaning 
floats, fan subdue the ardor of ship-visiting, And why 
should they hesitate? For they are certain of a cordial greet- 
ing; themore often they go, the better their welcome, for such 
are the fashions of sailors. 

Occasionally a ball of bunting puffs itself into a pennant 
under an admiral's flag, showing that he is afloat, and then 
come the hurry and scurry on other ships to give him as he 
—- or boards them the honors of his rank. Boats meet- 
ng his toss their oars on end, and officers in them bring 
their hands to the cap smartly in the salute provided. Asa 
ship is the marines parade, bugle at their head, carry 
their rifles to a quick present, and the trumpeter blows vig- 
orously, if not melodiously, the demanded. Other 
boats headed the same way the open g wags, foo 
it sweeps by them. And so it goes, after ship, boat after 

guns, the blaring of 


boat, until what with the prgeae B 
horns, and all the rest of it, it would seem as if a flag-officer 


could. be nowhere so comfortable as in the well-trodden 
bear-walk of his own qu: 

All this will be multiplied when the visitors arrive, but 
fortunately these things are ordered by a formula, are hedged 
in by occult rites, which descend Benbow or Jean Bart, 
or, for all I know, from the Grand Admiral of the Indies 
himse'! that rarely 


boat-races, di 
though this is doubtful—and, in 
make the f 


general, such a spell of mild festivities as will, Jet us hope, 
‘oreigners glad 


have come to us, . 
J.D. Jennotp KELuey. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Tartor, of Alabama, who has be 
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perhaps, more than his work on the English constitution, 
has led to his appointment as Minister to Spain, for it at- 
rracted the attention of Senator Morgan of his State, and in- 

uced him to recommend him for the post. Mr. Taylor takes 

ce of the prizes of the diplomatic service; and is sent to a 
ost where he can do the government great service. 

' Mr. James 8. Ewing, of Bloomington, Illinois, has been 
.ppointed Minister to Belgium. Mr. Ewing is the law 
partner of Vice-President Stevenson, and also a cousin. 
\lr. Ewing was a candidate for a judgeship in the new 
|)istrict Court of Appeals, and is said to have very much 
preferred to receive an appointment in the line of bis pro- 
‘-ssion than in the diplomatic service. His appointment to 
the bench was asked for by the Vice-President and others 

{ Illinois, but Mr. Cleveland appears to have had other 
views. Mr, Ewing is a native of Kentucky, but has lived 
in Illinois for thirty years, and during all that time he has 
been associated with Mr, Stevenson in the practice of the law. 

The new Commissioner of Pensions, Judge William 
Lochren, is apparently one of the best appointments that 
‘he President has made. Mr. Cleveland was very careful in 
is selection of this officer. It was his desire to procure a 
man who would fulfil to the fullest extent the obligations 
which the administration has assumed for the reform of the 
pension list, and he found his task a very difficult one, owing 
specially to the small salary, $5000, which the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions receives. Judge Lochren is one of 
ihe most popular and esteemed citizens of the State of 
Minnesota. He has been a judge elected by the people 
in a Republican district, and was endorsed for the office 
to which he has been appointed by the unanimous vote 
of the Legislature of Minnesota, which is largely Repub- 
lican. He was born in Ireland, and came to this country 
early in life. He was brought up and educated in Ver- 
mont, and is fifty-seven years of age. Since 1857 he has 
resided in Minnesota, and lias been twice the caucus nom- 
inee of the Democratic party for United States. Senator. 
When he was twenty-four years old he enlisted in the First 
Minnesota Volunteers, and was soon made a First Lieuten- 
aunt. It was his regiment that was put into the gap to meet 
the charge of Pickett’s brigade at Gettysburg, and when 
the charge was over he and one or two others were all the 
officers that were left of the regiment. Notwithstanding 
the fact of his wounds, received in the discharge of his duties 
in the war, he has never — for a pension. His old 
captain, Martin Maginnis, of Montana, says that he was the 
best man of his regiment, not barring himself, and he was 
and is a very good man, 

The Solicitor of the Treasury, Lawrence Maxwell, Jun., 
received his appointment on account of the legal abilities in 
public litigation that he has demonstrated in the depart- 
ment. He is a comparatively young man, but before he 
came to Washington he had demonstrated that he was pos- 
sessed of large professional capacity as a member of the firm 
of Ramsey, Maxwell, & Ramsey, in the city of Cincinnati. 
He comes from a well-known family in Cincinnati, prom- 
inent in business and in society, and it is one of those 
appointments which are to be credited peculiarly to the 

resident. Mr. Maxwell’s duties as solicitor will make him 
the attorney of the government, the Attorney-General being 
the barrister or counsel who appears in court. 

The President's selection for Treasurer of the United 
States was Mr. Daniel N. Morgan, of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, and for Assistant Treasurer at New York city Mr. 
Conrad N. Jordan. Mr. Morgan is a prominent citizen of 
Connecticut, and is now a State Senator. He served as 
Mayor of Bridgeport for three terms, and in that town 
he is held in high regard as a man of- business, society, 
and politics. For ten years he has been the president of a 
national bank in Bridgeport. Though Mr. Morgan’s ap- 
pointment is credited as Ehleteing to the President person- 
ally, he was not without endorsements in his candidacy for 
the place. These endorsements were from leading bankers 
of the State, and also from men of political influence. Mr. 
Morgan is about fifty years old, and-is in the very vigor of 
his maturity. 

Mr. Conrad N. Jordan is about sixty-five years old, and 





for quite forty years has been en in business.in the city. 
He began business life as a.clerk in the Hanover Bank, and 
rose to be general bookkeeper. Then for a very little while 


he took a position in a bank in Fishkill. In 1864 he became 
cashier of the Third National Bank in New: York, and staid 
there four years. When the Gold Exchange Bank was 


ruined by the gold panic, Mr. Jordan became auditor to the 
receiver, and performed his duties with much credit to him- 
self. About twelve years Mr. Jordan. became secretar 


and treasurer of the New York, Ontario, and Western Rail- 
road Company, having been put in the place to represent 
the interests of the late Samuel J. Tilden, with whom Mr. 


“Jand took office Mr. Jordan was appointed Treasurer of the 
United States. — 


MUNICIPAL ART. 


Tue Municipal Art Society of New York will hold its 
first annual meeting on April . Atthat time the officers 
and an executive committee will be elected. The 
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of New York.” It was first o ized. in 
liam Vanderbilt Allen, at the Sherwood 
th Street, on March 22,1898, where several 
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of the society, and for the execution of such works of art or 
decorative projects as may be chosen. The competitions, 
which will be open to artists of both sexes and without re- 
gard to membership in the society, will be held at least once 
a year.” : 

As a rule, the artist who is to execute a given piece of 
work will be chosen by competition. Committees have 
already been appointed to consider the best way of con- 
ducting these competitive exhibitions. They will submit 
their reports at the coming annual meeting. As far as 
possible, however, the lines of those held in Paris for the 
decoration of her public buildings will be followed. They 
will be managed by large advisory and executive commit- 
tees, who will be elected by the society itself at its annual 
meetings. The municipal authorities will be duly acquaint- 
ed with the purposes of the society, and their co-operation 
will be sought from the first. Men or women desiring to 
become members of the Municipal Art Society of New York 
have only to send their names to Mr.-Edward Hamilton 
Bell, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street; checks being drawn to 
William B. Bigelow, treasurer. All members whose names 
are on the roll will have the right to vote at the. annual 
meeting. 

Interest in municipal art is everywhere growing. Mr. 
J. MeNeill Whistler and Mr. Puvis de Chavannes having 
offered to decorate certain rooms in the Boston Library, at 
a dinner given in the Union League Club by Mr. Alfred 
Parsons to the painters, architects, and sculptors of New 
York and Boston, a letter was framed, signed by all the 
guests present, and addressed to the Mayor of Boston, urg- 
ing upon that gentleman, in the interest of art in America, 
the acceptance of this proposition. 

It is in Cincinnati, however, that the best results in the 
way of municipal art in America have until now been at- 
tained. In their new City Hall, erected by Samuel Hannaford 
& Sons, the problem presented was the filling of five win- 
dows, on each of the three landings, belonging to a grand 
staircase in white marble. These windows opened on an 
inner court devoid of sunshine. The Common Council, with 
rare enlightenment, threw the designs for these open to com- 
petition.. Mr. Edward Hamilton Bell was successful. A 
detailed description of these five windows—each series con- 
sists of one broad window, with four narrower lights, two 
by two, on either side, but lately on exhibition at Pottier & 
Sty mus's—is interesting, as showing the quality of the work 
now being used in the decoration of this building. - The 
subjects chosen are allegorical of the city—historical and 
legendary. Thus, among the five recently on exhibition— 
from which our illustrations are selected —Cincinnati, as 
the Queen City, sits enthroned, wearing a red robe, in which 
some interesting effects are produced among the high lights 
by the bleaching out of the glass by chemicals. She wears 
a crown of towers, and carries in her hand the caduceus 
of Mercury, the caduceus being part of the city’s coat-of- 
arms. On either side of this figure are Law, in a purple 
robe, and Order, clad in lion-skin and a blue tunic. At the 
foot of ber throne sits Commerce, with Mercury's wings 
on her head, a rudder in her hand. In the distance flows 
the Ohio River. In the smaller pictures, to the right, are 
Liberty and Peace walking together, Liberty bearing a 
flaming torch; Agriculture is attended with the genius of 
pastoral life. To the left are the windows, with Abundance 
fruits, and attended by Industry; Labor at his 

smiling at Education, who teaches a child. 
he historical windows illustrate the arrival of the early 
settlers by wagon, then by-boat, the first landing with the 
flag, in which picture portraits of the pioneers are repro- 
duced; the building of the city in log huts; and the first 
Sunday morning service under the guns of Fort Washington. 
The fact that Cincinnati, formerly Losanteville, the capital 
of the Northwest Territory, received its name from Governor 
Sinclair, who in 1790 called ‘it after the Order of Cincinnatus, 
of which he was a. member, gave Mr. Bell opportunity to 
introduce in one of his groups that scene in the life of the 
great Roman general when, while ploughing with his oxen, 
he was summoned to defend bis country. 

Mr. Bell's borders present some charming designs, in 
which the buckeye, the apple-tree, and the corn of Obio are 
interwoven. 

In these windows one finds probably the first example in 
America of strictly municipal art, as it was understood by 
the great commonwealth of Renaissance Italy. 

Litiiz H. FRENCH. 


THE LATE GEORGE I: SENEY. 


In the veins of George I. Seney ran some of the best blood 
of this country. His grandfather was a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, and afterward a member of Congress from 
i one from 1789 to 1792. His t-grandfather, on his 
mother’s side, was James Nicholson, first Commodore of the 
United. States Navy. His father was a minister of the Meth- 
odist E pal Church, and an alumous of Columbia Col- 
lege. . Able to estimate the advantages of a collegiate course, 
he gave. his children: the best education which the times 
afforded, and George I. Seney was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the tee of New York in 1847. 

As he prefe the banking business to a profession, after 
some ex! in Brooklyn, and in the Gallatin Bank and 
the Bank of North .America in this city, in 1853 he entered 


scatterin 
fo 


the Metropolitan Bank as paying-teller, afterwards becoming . 


cashier, and finally president. 


The institution under his 
nt had extraordinary prosperity until ‘‘the bank 
panic” of 1884. 

Having accumulated a considerable fortune,which he em- 
ployed in large railroad enterprises, about 1875 he Legan to 
attract attention by unusual exhibitions of public spirit. 
Born of a line so oe er with the early bistory of 
this country, such studies had a peculiar charm for him, and 
he gave $100,000 to the Long Island Historical Society. His 
father having been a minister, and his mother long surviving 
as a widow, he was continually desirous of promoting the 
welfare of aged and ‘infirm ministers, and the widows and 
children: of such as bad died in the ministry, and for more 
than twenty years annually contributed more than any other 
person connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church to 


‘An educated man, he was solicitous for the welfare of in- 
-to promote the highest culture. To the 

, , of which he: been for a short time 

he gave more than © Repreng lh ers Ra 
Oxford, Georgia, : the Wesleyan Fe- 

ot Macon, in the same State, he gave $125,000 


means of cementing the unity of the 
‘or Northern capital to take a 

enterprises, and for philanthropists 
to make no sectional distinction in their benefactions. 
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Perceiving that the Methodist Episcopal Church, absorbed 
in evangelical and educational efforts, had not done its share 
in the humanitarian work of caring for the sick, he gave 
more than $400.000 toward the erection of a hospital, and in 
so doing gave rise to a movement from which already ten 
Methodist hospitals have arisen. 

He was a munificent patron of art, and a wide and dis- 
criminating reader of the best literature. 

At the time of his financial embarrassments he supposed 
himself secure, and always believed that the panic was 





THE LATE GEORGE I. SENEY. 


caused by interested parties who for their own purposes mis- 
Jed many others. His efforts to discharge his obligations 
were heroic and successful. The value of his gifts was en- 
hanced by the spirit in which he made them, and he has 
earned a place in the catalogue of public benefactors. The 
union of the denominational, non-sectarian, patriotic, and 
philanthropic elements in the manifestations of his gener- 
osity stamps him a man of unusual breadth of view, and 
caused general satisfaction when it became apparent tat his 
financial difficulties had been greatly relieved, and he was 
again able in a measure to gratify his beneficent impulses. 
J. M. Buckey. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
BY CHARLES DE KAY. 


In these festive days of spring, when strangers are flocking 
to New York on their way to the World's Fair, it verily be- 
hooves our artists to put their best foot forward in honor of 
the nation’s art. It will not do to echo the modern masters 
of Europe, and spread for Europeans the same old feast of 
art objects painted and modelled which they know at bome. 
Neither shall it avail them to say that their best has been 
drafted off to represent them at Chicago. The guild of 
painters and sculptors is so large in. the seaboard cities that 
there should be enough good material to furnish all demands. 
This is a year of crisis in which everybody shall be critical, 
or else renounce forever the pretension of knowing good art 
from bad. We have been measuring the spring exhibit at 
the National Academy of Design. hat has the Society of 
American Artists to say for itself? 

Very little in sculpture. As the Academy is lamentably 
weak in this regard, so the Society has a very slender budget 
to unpack, but at any rate a better. Mr. Wellington Ruck- 
stubl, a pupil of Mercié, carries off the honors with his life- 
size nude in marble, called ‘‘ Evening,” a symbolical nymph 
who stands shading her face with her arms, to signify in no 
uppoetical manner the closing of petals and the end of day. 
Very pure in sentiment and very chaste, this nude is yet 
very human; perhaps too human in its liveral feminine 
curves for the delicacy of the thought. The modelling of 
legs and torso is exquisite; that of the back is beautiful 
enough to carry the statue on the rear view alone, 

Mr. Olin L. Warner has a heroic bust of Governor Flower, 
of New York, modelled for the State’s headquarters at the 
World’s Fair. It is a dignified work. Mr. Herbert Adams 
has a relief called ‘‘ The Orchid,” showing the application 
of color to statuary. The lady, seated in profile, who holds 
an orchid, relieves against a gold background her faint] 
colored face, yellowish hair; and dark gown. All is del- 
icately modelled, but the coloring is experimental rather than 
a true success. Miss Caroline W. Peddle has a life-size 
‘‘ Virgin Mary in Youth,” the eyes cast down and the hands 
crossed in devotion on her breast. Mr. Sergeant Kendal has 
a pleasing little head of a Breton peasant girl, and Mr. J. 8. 
Hartley a little boy’s head. 

The paintings, however, go far to condone this defect. 
The north and south galleries have a smiling, victorious air, 
a consciousness that no better exhibit has ever been madé 
before in New York—which is the same as saying in Amer- 
ica. The large committee on acceptance of pictures has 
worked to good purpose, and the little hanging committee 
has done wonders in their ungrateful but most important 
office. Though but little more than half as many pictures 
have: been hung as the Academy contains, the collection 
seems larger, and is far more impressive, not merely in-able- 
ness and technical brilliancy, but in variety and imagina- 
tiveness. A dozen canvases boldly attempt the supernatu- 
ral, and often with success; some half-dozen tread peril- 
ous path of the religious picture. The landscapes are many 
which rise to a very high level of beauty, and they tell the 
changes of season with great sweetness, and in certain cases 
with subtlety. 

One such is figured here, Mr. Horatio Walker's ‘‘ Morning 
in Spring,” a landscape with a tender background, sweet 
tones in the sky, and touches of sunlight falling on the backs 
of oxen and ploughman, and dissipating the morning mists 
beyond them. The tones suggest the sweetness of pastel. 
: rfield Valley,” by Henry G. Dearth, which received 
from the jury the Webb prize, is a really masterly landscape. 
‘* A Midsummer Night” by Charles Warren Eaton is dark- 
ly luminous and has the uncommonly bold attempt to repre- 
sent fire-flies gleaming over river and marsh. illiam A. 


‘’s ‘‘Autumn- Evening, 
Appleton Brown's ‘June,’ 
Theodore Robinson's ** Valley of 
the Seine Robert Van Bos 
kerck’s ‘* Rolling Clouds” may 
stand for landscape. while snowy 
scenes are led by Walter L. Pal 
Snow-Laden Pines 
iy effect of these galleries 
ly due to portraits in full 
igth of young women in bright 
costumes. Witness Mr. Robert 
Reid sketch - portrait in) pink 
tones of Mrs. Bettini; Mr. W. M. 
iase’s ‘‘An Artist’s Wife,” the 
y turning her face round from 
ture she has been examin 
1 his Velasquez lady, **Por- 
Miss C.,” in pink-lined 
loak, white gown and white 
feather trimming. As the picture 
here sets forth, Mr. William H 
Ifvde has in ‘* Place du Carrou 
sel a pretty, slender young lady, 
tripping along in the shadow of 
he Louvre, with the arch of the 
irrousel Court in sunlight be- 
nd 
half-dozen nudes brighten 
Vanderbilt) Gallery, among 
which is ** The Bath,” bought. by 
the jury for Mr. Samuel T. Shaw 
with his annual sum of $1500. 
It is by E. C. Tarbell, but the 
! 10d is not so thick and solid 
ith paint as his out-door pieces. 
\ handsome young woman 
lounges on her boudoir divan 
with her feet in a bath, while a 
maid, kneeling with back turned, 
dries herarms. Though the brush 
work is more dainty than usual, 
it is still rather coarse, and the 
picture itself is a trifle rse, too 
not because of its nudity, but 
handling. Perhaps there i 
strong an impression of an effort 
on the painter's partto be realistic; 
at any rate, the charm is absent 
which one expects in such a sub- 
ject to relieve its animality. Ina 
different way the same lack of 
charm and nobility is seen in Mr. 
Kenyon Cox’s ‘‘ Sleep,” a woman 
flung down in a difficult fore- 
shortened position, with eyes 
closed and a poppy in her hand. 
It is too suggestive of the Bac 
chante overcome by strong drink 
or by opium. Mr. Robert Reil’s 
‘*Study of Nude,” a young wo 
man on a Polar-bear skin, with 


THE VIRGIN.—Assotr H. Tuayer.—By Permission of Coautes L. Ferrer. 


5.96.11 feet. 


firelight playing on face and fic. 
ure, has less of this quality. My. 
Herbert Denman’s ** Voice of th: 
Spring,” is a half-nude nymp)h 
with antique lyre,seated on aston: 
bench and overshadowed by 
peach-tree in full blossom. Thy 
flesh painting here is not so lumi 
nous as Mr. Reid makes it; ther 
are more greens and olives in th: 
skin; but the impression is that o: 
a being less fleshly human. 

In the supernatural section on: 
may place a pretty fancy from Mr 
F. 8. Church, ‘* The Lotos Eater,’ 
a fairy maid overcome by drowsi 
head and cradled in a lotus blos 
som; also ‘ Psyche” by Mrs 
Louise Cox, rather masculine in 
face and figure; also ‘‘The Au 
tumn Haze,” graceful and poet 
ical fancy of much originality, by 
Mr. C. C. Curran, being a nymph 
bearing a green stand with flame 
and wreaths of mist rising from 
it. In the religious line there is 
a noteworthy ‘* Christ in the Boat 
on Gennesaret,” by ProfessorJohn 
F. Weir of Yale; a predella for 
altar by Mr. Kenyon Cox, antique 
in its arrangement, giving the 
temptation of Adam and Eve on 
one side of the tree, and the expul 
sion on the other; and a ‘ Flight 
into Egypt,” by Mr. Guy Rose. 

Mr. Childe Hassam has beauti- 
ful work in ‘‘The Last Light of 
the City,”’a garden ona roof, with 
two graceful women. But to 
many the large painting by Mr. 
Abbott H. Thayer called ** The 
Virgin,” here reproduced, will 
seem the most important in the 
exhibition. A young woman with 
a severe startled look steps brisk- 
ly forward, leading a little boy 
and a still smaller girl. The boy 
has the same intense, almost fierce, 
expression, and his tumbled hair 
and gypsylike wraps add to the 
uncanny effect. The flesh tones 
are not good, but they harmonize 
with draperies, and the whole 
group seems to be possessed of 
some fear, or some terrible know- 
ledge which hurries them along 
in a speechless agony. What the 
picture means is not unfolded, 
but it has the merit of present- 
ing that question, and the further 
interest—shall we call it a merit 
also?’—of never giving an answer. 
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‘ 2.8% 5.7 feat. X 2.6X5.4 feet, 
THE PLACE DU CARROUSEL.—W. H. Hypr. Tue $1500 Paze Picrver “THE BATH.”—Epucnp C. Tanners. 


MORNING IN SPRING.—Horatio Wacker. 
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IN HAMPTON ROADS, APRIL, 1893. 
BLUE sky above, blue sea below, 
flutter from fort and tleet, 
Flashing of signals to and fro, 
And the ocean highway a thronging street. 


A rainbow 


Banners tlung on the April air, 
Thunder of cannon in brave salute, : 
The drum’s deep note and the trumpet’s blare, 
The mellow music of pipe and tlute. 


Beafaring men, with faces tanned 
By sun and tempest and windy weather, 
A chain of commerce that land with land 
Links the states of the world together. 


And back of it all, to-day, one sees 
The swart, stern brow of the Genoese ; 
And under it 
The diapason of time’s long years. 
MARGARET E, 


all, to-day, one hears 


SANGSTER. 


| THIS-BUSY | 
‘WORLD - 


ACCORDING to one of the London society journals, ‘ the 
American colony in London wish very much that some man 
of really good American family, with a wife of really good 
American family as well, could be sent over here to repre- 
sent the States.” There is an air of patience under exasper- 
ating experiences about the expression of this desire which 
is hardly warranted by the facts. If Mr. Lowell, Mr. Phelps, 
and Mr. Lincoln were not representatives of really good 
American families, the American colony in London ought 
to define its notion of what a really good American family 
is. It is a comfort to reflect, however, that Mr. Bayard and 
his wife are both prepared to meet the most exacting demands 
of the colony. If there is anything in American lineage that 
ean fairly entitle a family to be considered really good, it is 
‘signers’; and Mrs. Bayard’s family, the Clymers, have 
them in most exceptional profusion and variety. If there 
happened to be no signers among the Revolutionary Bayards, 
it is because they were fighting or otherwise actively en- 
gaged for the colonies at the time the signing was being 
done. For the Bayards are a really good American family, 
as either of the Sons of the Revolution societies will admit. 


It is possible that there are Americans living on this con- 
tinent who derive from ancestors who came over with 
Columbus, but if so, they are unknown, and are probably 
classified in the census returns as of aboriginal descent. In 
order to get a specimen of the stock of the discoverers for 
exhibition at the Chicago Fair it has been necessary to send 
back to Spain and borrow the Duke of Veragua, thirteenth 
in descent from Columbus himself, and heir to his titles. 
The Duke is chief of the Spanish World’s Fair Commission- 
ers, and at this writing is on his way to New York. He is 
a successful farmer, and makes a specialty of quarrelsome 
bulls, which bring a high price in Spain for use in ‘the ring. 
He is fifty-six years old, a statesman of reputation, and con- 
stitutionally friendly to the United States. He is American 
not only in sympathies, but in appearance, since his portrait 
shows a striking resemblance to that of Dr. Depew. 


Another visiting representative of a house to which our 
country owes much is Prince Roland Bonaparte, grandson of 
Lucien, a brother of that Napoleon Bonaparte who gave 
President Jefferson so excellent a bargain in Southwestern 
lands. It was Lucien who gained a unique distinction 
among the Bonapartes by refusing to abandon his wife 
when the Emperor commanded it. His ——— cost him 
a kingdom and much personal discomfort, but enhanced bis 
value as an ancestor. Prince Roland is going to the fair, 
like every one else, but his coming has other purposes, since 
he wishes to study the anthropology of some of the Indian 
tribes, and to view the antiquities of Colorado and Mexico. 
He takes a lively interest in scientific investigation, as befits 
the grandson of a man who did not care to be a king, but 
was proud to become a member of the Institute. 


Just now when we hear of the French Institute it seems 
usually to be in connection with some candidate who does 
not get in. Zola makes a vast deal of gossip every time he 
contests a chair, and it must be admitted that he has raised 
the Institute's character by demonstrating the quality of its 
discrimination. The latest candidate who has failed to ar- 
rive is M. Brunetiére, who was two votes short of @-major- 
ity for the chair of John Lemoinne. But M. Brunetiére is 
yeung, and will doubtless become an Academician in good 
time. He is a student of enormous diligence, and is eedived 
with knowing more than any one else about the classical 
severteenth-century period of French literature. He is a 
critical writer, and a lecturer at the Sorbonne, and*is de- 
scribed as a critic who cares more for ideas than for style, 
and who repudiates the chatter of ‘‘art for art’s sake,” and 
denies that a writer has any business to be indifferent to 
moral considerations. 

+ air 
has been 
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A London correspondent remarks with a 
that a copy of the first edition of Hardy’s novel 
sold for $25, while the ve of 
Cemetery, is allowed to 
These facts are 
The fact that Mr. Hardy’s first 


does not 
The fact 
whatever 


Seth interesting, but are coteg ceed totes 
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come to obtain that no grave is so objectionable as a nice 
new one, and none so attractive as a neglected one, and that 
there is no one so admirably tender and judicious in the care 
of graves as Nature. There are some things—such as patent- 
leather shoes—on which moss should not be allowed to col 
lect, and some surfaces—such as the human scalp—to which 
a growth of long grass is not becoming. But grass-grown— 
or even overgrown—graves and mossy head-stones have their 
own charm, and in many cases it is a doubtful advantage to 
meddle with them. 


People are very different, anyway, about their enjoyment 
of cemetery privileges. Some people like to frequent their 
burial lots much more than others do. Some associate the 
departed with their graves much more closely than others. 
So also some persons, when they do visit their cemetery lots, 
like to stir around and tidy things up. Others-prefer to sit 
down and invite their souls and meditate. It is just as well 
in these matters to let everybody go his own gait. In these 
days of household sanitation, when the dwellings of the liv- 
ing are loaded. with plumbing and conveniences that have to 
be watched with sleepless care, it is a blessed relief some- 
times to find a habitation that will stand neglect without any 
deleterious Consequences to its tenant. 


It is reported that ammonia is to furnish the coming 
street-car motor. Now the chemists may not admit it, but 
it is evident enough to laymen that ammonia is just a smell. 
A big, strong smell, to be sure, and able to work, but still a 
smell. Is it not immensely clever to have harnessed so elu- 
sive a thing and made it go on wheels? It is Nature’s own 
way. When there is an able-bodied efluvium anywhere it 
is a sure sign that she is busy with something, and has pro- 
vided energy which very likely needs supervision. Nature 
is enormously effectual, but she will not work for: man 
unless he makes her. She discriminates, but hér point of 
view is not man’s. She is a wonderful scavenger, but she is 
just as ready to carry off a live baby as a dead horse. 
Everybody knows her method of cleaning the streets. The 
more colossal the odor, the harder she is at it. It is not 
our way, or ought not to be if it is. It is a glad thought 
that now that some one has found out how to put smells to 
work we may hope that presently the spring filth in city 
streets can just be geared to a proper apparatus and made to 
carry itself away. Soon it may come to pass that the farm- 
ers will plough their land with the smell of the phosphates 
they use to fertilize it, and the musk that the girl wears on 
her handkerchief at the theatre will be taught to hold her 
hat, instead of being. as now, a mere idle vanity and an of.- 
fence to her neighbor. E. S. MARTIN. 





AN OLD DUTCH LANDMARK. 


THE Lansing house, erected in 1710, is the oldest building 
left standing in Albany, and it will be left standing but a 
few weeks. longer, since before 1804 a large commercial 


building will stand upon the site. With the old house will 
go one of the very few remaining links that connect the 
Albany of to-day with the Fort Orange of two centuries ago. 

Albany—or Fort Orange, as it was called before 1686—was 
surrou by a stockade, which was intended to protect 
the settlement from invasion by the Indians, and the Lansing 
house was erected a short distance outside the wall, to be 


1, now covered over, ran 
enclosed 
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served. Once illustrates ‘‘ Mat. 26, 75,” and shows Peter cry- 
ing when he hears the cock crow, and the other, ‘‘ Luce 15, 17,” 
showing the return of the prodigal son. Both tiles are well 
preserved, and the coloring is a deep blue upon a white 
ground, On the north side, although now boarded up, can 
be seen the small door, but eighteen inches wide and five feet 
high, which was made thus to prevent more than one assail 
ant passing through at a time in case of an attack by the 
savages, 

Upon the second floor are two commodious rooms—or gar 
rets, for the ceilings of both slope on all four sides to meet 
the walls at a height of five feet. The windows are high 
and narrow, and arranged in pairs, the window-panes being 
small and numerous. There is an open fireplace in the 
larger room, and the mantel is supposed to be the original 
one, although the carved columns would indicate a later 
period, when people had the time and money to devote to 
in-door decorations, : 

High up in the gable side can be seen the old iron crane 
that was formerly used in hoisting heavy articles to the 
second story, and from the street is noticeable a large 
door opening upon the second floor. This door is divided 
through the middle, each part swinging on a pair of. iron 
hinges. In the upper half is a square hole, which was used 
by those within to see what was going on in the direction of 
the stockade. All the windows were furnished with solid 
wooden shutters, in the upper part of which were crescents 
cut to admit light when they were closed. Both the crane 
and the divided door were placed there when the building 
was erected, but neither has been used for many years, 


THE LOVE OF A GOD. 
BY FRED A. WILSON. 


THE green jade eyes of Kwon-Guet, the god of might, 
rolled in his head, then the wooden eyelids blinked twice, 
and a sigh came out from between the wooden teeth. The 
hohn-shau-yan of the temple, lazily swinging the bronze jar 
of incense, looked up sharply and glanced about him, not 
like a man in fear, but like a man whose mind is alert. He 
saw nothing, and continued bis chant: ° 


“Tam the slave of the god of happiness; 
] give fine wine that he may drink deeply and be happy. 
To the god of gooduess I bow myself down. 

Han, baa, bau!” 


A maiden of the rich house of Shum Lea had just left the 
Temple of the Sun, which stands near the west wall of the 
city of Quang-Tung. Long had she prayed before Kwon- 
Guet, the great god of might. She was lonely, and she 
prayed that he would send her a young man for a lover. 

‘*T will sing love-chants to him; I will make him happy; 
and I shall love him, O, Kwon-Guet! good Kwon-Guet'” 
she prayed, and as she bowed low on the prayer-clot!: the big 
round green eyes of the god looked down upon her. He 
saw how white and small her hands were that were laid on 
the mat; he saw how shapely the little neck was; and some- 
thing moved inside him—something he had never felt before. 
It was his heart. For centuries it had not stirred, but now 
it began to beat, and it seemed to him as if blood was trick- 
ling through his wooden veins, and his cheeks were becom- 
ing warm. : 

He was in love. He loved a little t'uung-nue, no higher 
than his knee, whose hands were like two white butterflies, 
and whose form was frail and slight. He, looking down, 
saw her cast the wine at his feet and light the fire of sandal- 
wood chips. The smoke of incense went up in a straight 
line. The perfume was grateful to him. And she clapped 
her hands, as maidens will, for it seemed as though her 
prayer was granted. She gave cash to the keeper, and when 
she went out of the big door on the south side it seemed to 
Kwon-Guet as if his heart had stopped beating and the blood 
had .become wood again. Then he sighed, and his eyes 
rolled, and the keeper had stopped his chant to listen. 

The temple was closed; the city had passed to sleep. The 
green eyes of Kwon-Guet were staring at the stone floor 
where the maiden had knelt. His heart was still. Wen 
the night is half spent the gods in the temple are per- 
mitted to hold converse with one another, but they can 
only talk of those who have knelt and prayed before them. 
This hour was near, and as the sacred bell struck, the wooden 
frame of Kwon-Guet trembled as if a woodsman had driven 
an axe into his side. He spoke to Moo-Shuut, the god of 
magic. 

**T am in Jove,” he said; ‘‘I love the little maiden who 
pera before me when the sun was almost set. Tell me, 

6o-Shuut, is there no magic that you have that can make 
me human?” i 

** My magic is all-powerful, but if the maiden do not her 
part, I am useless as clay.” 3 

* What must the maiden do?” asked Kwon-Guet, eagerly, 

' — forward just a little. 

“When she prays before you, if by chance or design her 
naked hand touches your foot when she expresses her wish, 
then:will you ‘become buman and like other. men; but it is 

, decreed that no god may stay away from the temple at one 
time-any longer than from the rising until the setting or 
from the setting until the rising of the sun.” 

“Ab!” returned Kwon-Guet, despondently, ‘‘ perhaps she 
may never touch my foot. No one bas ever touched my 
foot.. See,” and he moved it forward; ‘‘the dust of centu- 
ries is upon it.” ‘ 

‘* But if the prayer-sticks should fall, and if she were to 
reach for them, might she not touch your foot?” 

“* Yes, yes, if they would only fall,” replied K won-Guet. 

** When she comes to-morrow to pray I will make them 
fall,” said Moo-Shuut. “1 will—” 

The sacred bell tolled; the honr of life had passed, and 
the dim temple lights cast ows among gods that were 
ood and clay and stone. 
day, one hour before the setting 
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ENXNTIBITS FROM THE VATICAN. 
Pope lias sent a very interesting exhibit 

» from Rome This exhibit consists 
manuscripts taken from the Vattean 

ind ma ¢ to the time of Co 

of reproductions 

This exhibit 


; relatir 
several Mosaics, 
f vreat and celebrated pictures 
rom the Vatican will in charge of the State 
Department.and was brought over in the United 
States cruiser Nerrark, it having been stipulated 
in the agreement with the Vatican authorities 
that from the exhibits left Rome till 
hey were redelivered there they would be con- 
tinnously in charge of the naval or military 
! When the’exhibits 
America they were at once placed 


time thie 


officers of the | ted States 
were lamele 
under military guar 

Not least curious among the manuscripts is a 
map of America that was made in the sixteenth 
century, so that the Pope could reach a conclu- 
to how the territory in South America 
is between Spain and Portu- 
interior had not then 
a litthe way from the sea it 

nown Continent to the ge- 
ographer, but t oust-line in South America 
is put dow y accurately indeed,and, varies 
from that on the maps of to-day only in very 
slight particulars. The coast north of the Ca 
bbean Sea is very and that of New 
nd not set down at all 
if the mosaics represents the Piazza San 
, from a painti now in Raphael’s Gal- 
The painting by the Roman painter 
Giovannini, and was made some time before 
the occupation of Rome by the Italian army. 
The piazza is represented full of people, assist- 
ing at the benediction performed by the Pope 
from the central balcony of the church. On 
the left hand are some French soldiers in line; 
on the right are the carriages of the Roman 
nobles. Conspicuous on the drivers and foot- 
men are the red liveries of the Torlonias. This 
livery, by-the-way, has now been changed, out 
of deference to the Queen of Italy, whose liv- 
eries are also of a bright scarlet. Another mo- 
‘The Roman Forum.” 

Of the three other mosaics, one represents the 
Prophet Elijah, and is taken from a painting by 
Raphael which is in the church of San Agos- 
tino; another is a reproduction of the allegorical 
picture of ** Theology,” also from a picture of 
Raphael in the Vatican, and the third represents 
Guido Reni’s well-known *‘ Joseph,” which was 
once in the Borghese Gallery. 

The Roman studio where these particular 
mosaics were made is close to Raphael's Gal- 
lery. In order to reproduce a painting in mo- 

the artists, or artisans, take a flat sheet of 
iron of the same size as the painting, surrounded 
by a border about an inch high. This recepta- 
cle is then filled with plaster, so as to obtain a 
perfectly flat surface. On this the outlines of 
the figures are drawn. The plaster is then cut up into small 
squares, which are to be removed and gradually replaced by 
as many squares of mosaic of the same size. In the holes 
left empty when the plaster is taken away a new plaster, 
made of travertine dust, lime, and linseed oil, is poured. 
After three days this new plaster acquires the necessary 
consistency, amd in this the artist sticks the little colored 
squares. When all the surface of the plaster is covered with 
these colored pieces of mosaic, the whole is washed with 
sand and water until it becomes quite smooth. The colored 
pieces are made of mixtures of different minerals, like ar- 
senic, lead, glass, etc. These,minerals are placed in an oven, 
and the different colors are:obtained by the different degrees 
of heat, and as many 328,000 various célors can be obtdined. 
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ALL-WATER ROUTE TO CHICAC 


AmipsT all the talk about the rates of fare on the various 
railroads to the World’s Fair, the ‘“‘all-water route to Chi- 
cago” has been almost entirely overlooked. This has just 
loomed up into notice, so to speak, by reason of the mem- 
orandum recently issued by Mr. G. V. 8. Oddie, secretary 
of the New York Yacht Club. Yachting will have a gen- 
eral boom this year because of its international interest; 
therefore there is no doubt that many people who are not 
directly concerned in the sport will find their latent nautical 
instinct revived by the boldness of Lord Dunraven, Mr. Car- 
roll’s challenge to the Royal Victoria Yacht Club for the 
Gold Cup, a general stir in yachting circles because of 

* 


rite 


these facts, and a desire, whenever feasible, of 
working one’s passage from New York to Chi 
cago by the “ all-water route.” Certainly for the 
man who owns a boat capable of making the 
journey, no more delightful trip can be con- 
ceived than to sail through the Sound, slop 
off at Newport, coast along Massachusetts and 
Maine shores, and view the glories of the St. 
Lawrence from the deck of your own boat. 

Steam-yachts can reach Montreal under their 
own power; but after leaving Quebec, sailing 
vachis must proceed under tow to Montreal. 
Towage from Quebec to Montreal and return 
will range from $200 to $400, according to the 
size of the vessel. The route is perfectly clear 
of all obstructions, and therefore there need 
be no lowering of masts and funnels. Passage 
through the canals for yachts going and.return- 
ing from the fair will be free, as the Dominion 
government has passed an-order in Council ex- 
empting all such vessels from payment of tolls 
in canals. 

At Montreal you enter Lachine Canal, pro- 
ceeding under tow or steam, as the case may be, 
as far as Lachine 

Lachine system of canals, 8} miles; 5 locks; 
depth on sills, 9 to 10 feet. Lake St. Louis, 
15} miles. The Beauharnois Canal, 114 miles; 
9 locks; depth, 9 feet. Lake St. Francis, 32} 
miles. The Cornwall Canal, 114 miles; 9 locks; 
depth of water, 9 feet. Farians Point Canal, 
three-quarters of a mile; 1 lock; depth, 9 feet. 
Rapide Plot Canal, 4 miles; 2 locks; depth, 9 
feet. Galops Canal, 75.8 miles; 3 locks; depth, 
9. feet. This last lock brings one to Lake On- 
tario. After Lake Ontario the Welland Canal, 
262 miles; 26 locks; depth, 14 feet. 

Thence into Lake Erie, the most shallow, 
tempestuous, and treacherous of all the lakes. 
From Lake Erie you enter the Detroit River, 
thence to Lake St. Clair and St. Clair River, 
from which you sail into Lake Huron. From 
there on it is plain sailing through the Strait 
of Mackinac into Lake Michigan, and thence to 
the gates of the ‘ Windy City.” These possi- 
bilities apply to yachts not greater in length 
than 183 feet, 28 feet beam, and 14 feet draught. 
Other vessels of greater draught have passed 
the canals by using pontoons and “ camels.” 

The Collins Bay Rafting and Forwarding 
Company, Collins Bay, Ontario, Canada, is sup- 
plied with all the appliances for lifting vessels 
through from Montreal to Lake Ontario, and 
also through the Welland Canal if desired. As 
will be seen, it costs quite a “swell” sum for 
steam-yachts, even when their own power is 
sufficient to propel them. The charge for the 
round trip will be as follows: With two pon- 
toons, $1000; with four pontoons, $1500; with 
six pontoons, $1750. Sailing yachts, for towage 
from Lachine to Prescott and return, $200 to 
$400, according to size. 

It is hardly likely that many sailing yachts 
will undertake the trip, as it will consume at 
least a month to make the journey. But of course the 
same contingencies do not affect steam-yachts, and a great 
many can be depended upon to make the trip, as it can 
easily be accomplished in from ten to fifteen days. The 
general plan will be to go to the fair aboard the yacht, and 
then send the boat back over the route so as to reach New 
York about the first week in September, when the race 
for the America’s Cup is expected to take place. Chicago, 
strange to say, has never been a great yachting centre. There 
are clubs and some fine yachts, both steam and sail, but the 
intended visit of so many crack Eastern boats will no doubt 
help the interest taken in the pleasures of yachting by the 
Chicago people. 


Harry P. Mawson. 





















ALOR of the more dashing 
kind has, ever since the 

days of the tourna- 

ments, been largely as- 

sociated with horse- 

manship. In some re- 

mote era in the history 

of human speech, per- 

haps, the Latin cvaleo, 

which is the etymologi- 

cal ancestor of ‘‘ valor,” 

and the Greek kaballes, 

which is the progenitor 

of both the medieval 

‘‘chivalry” and the 
modern “ cavalry,” were 
related. This, however, 

hy the way. The fact remains.that the combination of the two things has given us some 
of the most romantic and brilliant épisodes in the eternal conflict of nations. In England, 

however, this is not so true as in the ey of the other countries of the world. The 
pride of the British army is its infantry. From the days when the sturdy English bowmen 
struck terror into the chivalry of France on the fields of Cressy and Agincourt to the 
vnnée terrible when the famous ‘thin red line” swept the plains of Waterloo, the British 
{oot-soldier has been the type of British valor. 

The contrast of France and England in this respect is due partly to geographical and 
partly to racial causes. Where large areas bave to be swiftly crossed, and the frontiers of 
hostile nations are contiguous, the mounted warrior is more necessary than in a small and 
isolated state like Britain. The racial factor in this contrast is, however, far more impor- 
tant and interesting, and it may be suggested to the military historian as a fruitful subject 
for research and speculation. The ancient Briton, it would seem, was essentially a foot- 
soldier, both in these islands and on the French mainland, while the cavalry soldier in 
both cases was of German extraction. The Frankish horsemen-who subdued France, and 
their Norman posterity who conquered England, were of more or less Teutonic origin. It 
was they, and not the unmounted natives, who supplied the famous chivalry of the Middle 
Ages. The curious thing is that the history of eum cavalry since that early period is 
practically a history of the struggle between the Germanic and Celtic elements in the 
population. In fact, when, after the Revolution, the Celtic element became triumphant, 
the result was so disastrous to the cavalry contingent of the army that recourse was had 
again to Germany for the almost lost art of military horsemanship. 

This fact is so interesting that it may be worth while tracing it in some detail, especially 
as it affords us an opportunity of sketching at the same time the history of French cavalry. 

The establishment in all countries of western Europe of a conquering aristocracy of 
Teutonic origin first led to the organization of cavalry as a regular arm. ) “on where the 
nobility took. to the mounted service as a sign of their superiority, and, under the designa- 
tion of men-at-arms, formed bodies of horse of the heaviest description. In France the 
new cavalry flourished exceedingly, and the first great battle in which it distinguished itself 
was on the historic field of Poitiers, when, with its aid, Charles Martel rolled back the 
torrent of Arab invasion, and saved Europe to the Aryan and the Christian. The Frankish 
knighthood on that occasion, under Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, broke through the Moorish 
lines and seized their camp. From this period the Gallic or Celtic element in the nation, 
from which the rabble infantry of the day was recruited, became more and more demoral- 
ized. Serfs while the strangers were free, condemned to till the ground while their alien 
masters cultivated the art of war, they were not calculated to make a bold appearance 
when public necessity called upon them to assist in a campaign. While the Frankish 
chivalry was renowned through Europe, the Gallic peasant, who, in an emergency, was 
transformed into the foot-soldier, was the most abject of his class. The fact is dimly 
recognized in the otherwise inaccurate manifesto of King Francis I. to the German 
princes: ‘* We have in our Jand no foot-soldiers, because our ancestors trained our peasantry 
to agriculture rather than to arms.” The consequence of this state of things endured 
practically until the Revolution. Throughout this long period the lower orders, although 
no longer serfs, supplied a very inferior infantry, while all the brilliant feats of arms 
which gave such prestige to the French name were mostly performed by the gay and 
gallant aristocracy, the descendants of the conquering Frankish cavaliers. It was the 
‘Maison du Roi” who seized Valenciennes in broad day by a coup de main, who decided 
the battle of Steinkirk, and broke the column of Fontenoy. The common foot-soldiers 
who accompanied them were little more than useless. ey were, as a great military 
authority has recently said of them, ‘‘ canaille.” 
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A NURSERY OF FRENCH CAVALRY. 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL AT SAUMUR. 







































































The Revolution was the uprising of this ‘‘ca- 
naille.” Ethnographically, it was the revolt of 
the oppressed Celt against the dominating Frank, 
and its military results showed themselves in a 
scarcity of cavalry leaders and a demoralization 
of the mounted troops. In sending the aristo- 
crats to the guillotine the Revolution deprived 
itself of the gallant cavaliers who had made the 
military fame of France. The Republican. ar- 
mies were from the first iJl provided with cavalry, 
and the disaster of Wirzburg, in 1796, nearly 
annihilated the comparatively few squadrons that 
France then possessed. Not only were leaders 
wanting, but the men— veritable ‘‘ beggars on 
horseback ”—were the worst riders of their time. 
The necessity for reorganization became appar- 
ent, and the French turned to Germany, the cra- 
die of the original Frankish chivalry, for both precept and example. The coincidence is 
remarkable. ‘Frederick the Great and his famous cavalry commander Seydlitz had at that 
epoch raised the German mounted service to the culminating point of its glory. For 
vehemence and ardor of charge, quickness of evolutions, readiness for flank attacks, and 
rapidity-in rallying and reforming after a charge, no cavalry has ever excelled the Prussian 
cavalry of the Seven Years’ War. When the French infantry levies were met by this 
cavalry they were, during 1792 and 1793, almost uniformly beaten. When Napoleon took 
the direction of affairs he did his best to improve his cavalry. He endeavored to create 
such a force as would enable him to reap the fruits of his victories. Working on German 
models; he made great advances, and after the camp of Boulogne his cavalry, in great part 
mounted on German and Italian horses, was no despicable adversary. To this force he 
was mainly indebted for some of his most signal triumphs, notably Marengo and Austerlitz, 
and to the manner in which he employed his mounted scouts he owed the facility with 
which he so often outmanceuvred and anticipated his enemies. The campaigns of 1805 
and 1806-7 allowed his cavalry to absorb almost all the horses of the Austrian and Prussian 
armies, and, moreover, re-enforced the French army by the excellent cavalry of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine and the Duchy of Warsaw. Thus were formed those enormous 
resources of horsemen with which Napoleon acted between 1809 and 1812. 

_ After that date a checkered destiny pursued the French cavalry. The Russian campaign 
practically annibilated it, and there was no time to reorganize it before it was necessary 
again to take the field. Hence some of Napoleon’s most decided successes in 1813 proved 
fruitless., He himself remarked that had he ‘cavalry at the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen the war would then have been brought to an end. But little improvement seems 
to have been effected in organization after the fall of Napoleon. Even during the last 
great war, in 1870, the French cavalry only showed, as Major Russell has remarked, how 
splendid material may be sacrificed and how brilliant courage may be thrown away. iIn 
every battle they were remarkable more for bravery than efficiency. Off the field they 
were of no service, and on it they were needlessly sacrificed through the 
incapacity of their leaders. History has few examples of bravery more 
devoted than that of the French cavalry at the battles of Worth and 
Sedan, and none in which bravery was more entirely thrown away. 
After the fall of the Empire it may be said that the French cavalry 
ceased to exist. 

Twenty years of patient labor has, however, now again reconstructed 
this arm; and the last military manceuvres showed that the horsemen 
of France were bidding fair to revive all their old glories. Some of the 
chief work in this direction has been performed at the great cavalry 
school at Saumur—a nursery of military horsemanship which will bear 
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comparison with any similar institution in the world. 
It is not the only academy of its kind in France, for 
Autun and Rambouillet also possess cavalry schools, 
and the great military academies pay special attention 
to mounted training. Its establishment in the heart of 
royalist France would seem to bear out our suggestion 
that there is some subtle connection between the aris- 
tocratic traditions of the country and the cultivation 
of horsemanship. Saumur lies in the midst of a clus- 
ter of provinces which were the chosen residence of the 
Valois down to Louis XIV. It is a region of historic 
associations and romantic recollections. The pano- 
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APRIL. 


AFTER ihe silence long 
On valley and hill, 
Listen,—again the song 
Of the silver rill! 


Vanishes from the plains 
The prisons of snow; 
Broken the crystal chains, 
And the captives go; 
Over the Winter's tomb 
The bird in its mirth 
Carols of bud and bloom 
To the barren earth; 
Tremble the vines and trees 
With eestasy then, 
Hearing the lisping breeze 
Hint of Spring again. 
Mystery fills the air, 
And melody sweet 
Follows the pathways where 
Glimmer Spring’s white feet. 
Over the meadows’ floor 
She hastens, and—see! 
April is at the door 
With her golden key! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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The Arabian Nights is the title of a farce adapted from a 
German original by Mr. Sidney Grundy, which was pro- 
duced by Mr. Frohman’s comedians, re-enforced by that 
admirable actress Mrs. John Drew, at the Standard last 
week. The title is certainly an appropriate one, for the 
piece in fanciful fairylike improbability yields nothing to 
the far-famed tales of the inventive Scheherezade, anent the 
night-blooming Caliph Haroun al Raschid. To begin with, 
the farce, which is certainly of the broadest description, is 
capitally played, and herein lies its chief merit and attrac- 
tion, as the dramatic material of the play is flimsy, and the 
way it is treated conventional. A young married man of a 
most impressionable disposition is fired by a reading of the 
Arabian Nights to disguise himself in a pair of false whiskers, 
and roam about London by night—a dangerous proceeding 
for a young married man, as every one knows. He prompt- 
ly meets with an. Adventure in the shape of a young lady 
who seems generally fishy, and lives up to that character by 
vanishing at the stage-door of the Aquarium. To protect 
her against the night air he lends her his handkerchief, 
which an over-attentive mother-in-law has carefully and in- 
cautiously marked with his full name and address. The 
next day the Adventure, who performs on tlc trapeze, 
armed with the handkerchief, proceeds to establish herself 
permanently in the house of the young married man, who 
first passes her off as a niece whom he is expecting from 
America, and then, being at heart an inoffensive young man, 
is against his will compelled to lie up hill and down dale to 
extricate himself from the complications which naturally 
ensue. The king-pin of all the trouble is naturally the mo- 
ther-in-law, admirably played by Mrs. Drew, who was at 
once the great and lasting discomfort of the husband, and 
the delight of the audience. The rest of the plot and sub- 
sequent complications may be readily imagined, as they dif- 
fer very little from hundreds of similar farces. It would 
seem as if the vein of humor to be extracted from a young 
husband who consciously or unconsciously gets himself 
into a mess, an absent wife, an over-attentive mother-in-law, 
a male friend distasteful to the same, and three or four inci- 
dental females who may be either house-maids, nieces, or 
females open to suspicion @ volonté, had been by this time 
about worked out; but the company presenting 7he Arabian 
Nights worked with such a will and with such a vim and 
vivacity that the audience derived constant and genuine 
amusement from the efforts of the players, in spite of the 
evident absurdity and wild improbability of the dramatic 
incidents depicted. A farce is certainly meant to amuse. 
If it succeeds in so doing it fulfils its mission, and no- 
thing further need be said about it; but certainly any gen- 
tleman who shall succeed in writing a farce containing 
some novel situations would be at once entitled to occu- 
py —in bronze—a position on a pedestal as a very slight 
token of recognition from a grateful community of wea 
theatre-goers. Mr. Holland is certainly an admirable light 
comedian. His methods are suggestive and never boister- 
ous, and he always succeeds in amusing his audience in a 
thoroughly artistic and legitimate way. Mrs. Drew’s many 
excellences are above criticism and beyond praise; it is cer- 
tainly, however, uncommon to see a lady of -her do a’ 
*‘ fall,” or burlesque tumble, as she does at the = 
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come an established feature in London theatricals, thanks to 
her. Even when re-enforced for a metropolitan engagement 
by artists like M. Marius and Miss Paget, Miss Vokes’s com- 
pany is by no means as good as it was; but Miss Vokes’s 
name is one to conjure with; she is a host in herself, and 
neither her company nor the entertainment which they pro- 
vide seem to have lost anything in attractiveness or drawing 
power. The early bird who attends Miss Vokes's present 
entertainment at Daly’s Theatre will not catch a worm, as 
here again one tells of the first piece on the bill in order that 
one may avoid it. Were it not so well acted by all con- 
cerned, A Lesson in Love, a two-act comedy of a previous 
day and age, which is not sufticiently old-fashioned to be 
good, would be hopelessly inane. As it is, no amount of 
acting can save it from being both dull and pointless. But 
it is well worth while to go and see Miss Vokes in her new 
after-piece, Vaid Marian, which is a comedy, or sort of mod- 
ern fairy story, adapted by Miss Sewell from her own story 
of the same name. Maid Marian is a kind of modernized, 
up-to-date version of Pygmalion and Galatea, only in this 
case a lady of olden time steps into modern life from the 
frame of a picture instead of off the pedestal of a statue. A 
young artist has bought a picture of a maid-of-honor of 
good Queen Bess, which for some reason his fiancée has 
taken a dislike to. While he is waiting for said fiancée and 
some other guests to come to supper he falls asleep and 
dreams a dream in which the lady steps out of her picture, 
and without realizing that she has passed from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth century, proceeds to talk and behave 
in thorough keeping with her ideas and position as a lady 
of rank of the time of Queen Elizabeth. The way in which 
she treats the artist’s smart Knickerbocker friends as people 
of no social account, from the fact that they are merchants 
and wives of merchants, and the manner in which, in ber 
character of a great lady of another age, she satirizes, though 
unconsciously, modern Anglomania and the foibles of the 
Four Hundred, is exceedingly clever and amusing. In her 
Elizabethan dress Miss Vokes not only was a picture, but 
looked a picture, and gave an exceedingly lifelike delineation 
of an ancient Grand Dame, which was notable for distinc- 
tion, spirit, and graceful charm. The tone of this little play 
is fresh, spontaneous, and decidedly novel, while the piece 
itself is admirably suited for the display of Miss Vokes’s 
varied abilities, both dramatic and terpsichorean. M. Ma- 
rius contrived, in A Lesson in Love, to be decidedly amus- 
ing in a character which he also contrived to make hope- 
lessly unintelligible. Supposed to be an English officer, he 
spoke like a Frenchman and acted as if he were hung on 
wires, tumbling about and gesticulating with a truly Gallic 
frenzy from beginning to end. Miss Paget in the same 
piece did some very clever work as a spinster, who is sup- 
posed to be fat and forty, but who in reality looked attractive 
enough to be worthy any man’s winning. The rest of the 
company had little to do, and do not therefore call for special 
comment. One would advise Miss Vokes to change the first 
part of her double bill without delay, and give herself and 
M. Marius a chance to be amusing, and her audiences a 
chance to be amused. 


At the Casino Adonis redivivus! Who shall say that the 
American theatrical public is not conservative, or not faithful 
to plays and players who have once given them pleasure or 
offered them innocent amusement? Who can say, either, 
that Mr. Dixey is not conservative? For has he not preserved, 
practically intact, the well-known jokes and quips and 
odditids which once made Adonis successful? And wisely, 
too; for though the witticisms are so familiar that the 
audience, from long habit, begins to laugh even before they 
are actually spoken, they still seem to incite unlimited mirth, 
which is certainly all that even a new joke can do. Yes, 
Adonis successfully survives, because it still seems to be an 
embodiment of the dramatic taste of the greatest number, 
and as such is likely for some time to be a source of profit 
to its possessors, and a source of pleasure to the public. In 
many respects rejuvenated, brought up to date, and strength- 
ened. with new features, Adonis is likely to prove a drawing 
card at the Casino for some time, as it is an entertainment 
which is agreeable to the eye, and which provides amuse- 


ment without making any demands on the intellectual facul-— 


ties of weary theatre-goers in search of facile amusement. 


- Mr. Dixey himself is certainly fully as entertaining and 


attractive as of yore. He has lost nothing of his grace, or 
his delicate and refined comic touch, and his dances and 
imitations are as really artistic as ever. His imitation of the 
eminent Paderewski is really delightful in finesse and subtle 
humor, as the great pianist really gives little opportunity to 
the caricaturist; yet Mr. Dixey has caught the spirit of the 
man,which makes the imitation of him really lifelike. Like 
A Trip to Chinatown, Adonis forms a convenient frame-work 
on which may be displayed a dramatic garment of ~~ 
required shape or hue; and as it may be, and probably will 
be in the course of its career at the Casino, varied ad libitum, 
there is no reason why one may not now say that the Casino 
has become the home of burlesque. 
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THE CIRCUS OF TO-DAY. 

An army of men and a mint of money are necessary for 
the maintenance of the circus nowadays. It is an institution, 
and conducted on such a scale that even in certain large 
cities its stay has to be regulated by the authorities, lest 
it carry off all the money of the citizens. But it is in New 
York that you see it best—in the building where you have 
heard Wagner interpreted by Seid] and Damrosch, and Patti 
has sung to listening and enthusiastic thousands. Of course 
some pleasures have necessarily to be foregone—some of the 
incidents of long ago. There is not the exciting possibility 
of the collapse of the structure in a wind-storm, as there was 
when only a canvas tent shut out the heavens; there is no 
entrance afforded the small boy beneath the flaps of the 
tent—although those joys do exist when you get away from 
the metropolis. The cry of ‘‘ Hey, Rube!" however, must 
remain an echo in the corridors of the past, for it would 
take the entire population of a small town to overcome the 
army attached to the jin de siecle circus. But dispensing 
with these exciting possibilities, the circus as presented in 
New York has enough of the element of danger to make 
the performance exciting, if that is what people want. 

In the modern circus, as I saw it, is a company of trapeze 
actors—or rather, I should say, artists, for such they are. 
‘‘The World's Greatest Aerialists” is what the programme 
calls them, and as the men who write the programmes know 
whereof they speak, of course the term is correct. There is 
sanpeubale thrilling act performed by these daring spirits. 
Two men are separated from each other by nearly the en- 
tire width of the. Madison Square Garden. One bangs head 
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A GREAT JUMP IN THE LONDON CIRCUS. 
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downward from the ee and the other swings, leaps in 
the air, and catches the bands of the one who bangs. 

the leap is repeated, the jumper turning a somersault in mid- 
air before reaching his companion’s hands; and at the third 
i somersaults are turned before the hands 


sidered is the nicety of the calculations of the 
jump ited dineuts, tok ta letn tess, aoe 
in the air, arresting for the moment the flying | 
then. to fall so as to exactly catch the other's haz 
to the mind. 
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THE BOSTON ART FESTIVAL. 


Boston’s stately Puritanical head was 
turned in the gayety of Easter week, espe- 
cially on Wednesday evening, when she was 
so fascinated—and, it might be incidentally 
mentioned, so fascipating—in looking back- 
ward that it is indeed wonderful that a pillar 
of salt did not decide the vexed question as 
to what particular art treasure should adorn 
Copley Square. It is the verdict of the mod- 
ern Athenian that the savor of the artistic 
festival of the Renaissance given by the Bos- 
ton Art Students’ Association will long per- 
meate the work and the dreams of many 
besides those who paid the high price of 
admission in time, brains, and money. 

The Museum of Fine Arts was an enchant- 
ed palace, and Copley Square its court-yard, 
from which, however, all traces of the modern 
could not be eliminated even by the wand of 
that clever magician Mr. Holker Abbott, who 
can make the social lion and the artistic lamb 
lie down together. ‘The electric cars and the 
al lines of carriages belonged hopelessly 
to the nineteenth century; yet they were but 
the chrysalides from which emerged the re- 
vivified and brilliant creatures so long im- 
prisoned in the literature and art of these 
distant lands—those beings who, not content 
with the slow progress of the centuries (and 
Boston’s carriage service), flitted under the 
mysterious shadows of Trinity, one century's 
citizens stepping on another's toes; for they 
thoyght nothing of preceding their historical 
ecessors in that erratic course to the 
pied entrance of Boston’s palace of nit. 
ae scene within those enchanted portals 
was wondroiusly weird and beautiful. The 
guests of the B. A.S. A. numbered about 2000, 
all representatives of the best social, artistic, 
and literary society of Boston, New York, 
Providence, and other cities. Each visitor 
was representative of the arts, crafts, or leis- 
ure of the Renaissance period in England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, or the Neth- 
erlands. All the costumes, both of spectators 
and participants, had to be those actually in 
vogue in those countries between the years 
1400 and 1650, and each design was approved 
« some well-known artists who were in 
charge of this work. As far as known, only 
the statues succeeded in evading the require- 
ments of the committee. Every room with 
its treasures seemed but a very harmonious 
setting of a scene which could be likened to 
nothing so much as the statues and pictures 
inaugurating a Renaissance of their own. 

The sound of the trumpets at nine o'clock 
brought the vintners flying from their sylvan 
temples, and recalled many a wanderer from 
the ptian room, where mummies made 
excellent chaperons. The procession was 
led by Mr. Edward Robinson, the curator of 
the museum, who acted as chief 4 
and was accompanied by his aids, heralds, 
and the banner of the B.A.8,A.* These were 
followed by the burgomasterg’ wives, led by 
Miss Raymond; the tapests eS a 
ish ume under the rection ot Lom- 
barg; a company of fair embroiderers, lace- 
makers, spinners, the latter carrying 
their distaffs and flax, and, with the weavers, 
being under the direction of the Misses 
Child. The vintners, in robes which repro- 
duced the colors of the grape-vine, ea 
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‘who were accompanied by the ladies they 
had immortalized in their paintings; while 
Master Will’s none the less real 





throne Mrs. Martin Brimmer was the queen, 
and, with the other leaders of Boston soci- 
ety, received the brilliant company. 

At eleven o’clock the collation was enjoyed, 
and picturesque groups occupied the rooms 
and corridors. The grand staircase and those 
leading to the second floor were a bewildering 
scale of color, for the varied hues were per- 
manent where the people gazed over the 
balusters or sat upon the steps, while the 
centre was filled with an ever ascending and 
descending throng, whose kaleidoscopic col- 
ors shifted and swayed, dazzling and per- 
plexing the on-looker. At the mystic hour 
of midnight the festival of the Renaissance 
became a dream of the past, and the historical 
pageant, which was the triennial holiday of 
the busy art students and their worthy pa- 
trons, was finished. 

Epira Perry Estes. 


IT IS A HORRID NUISANCE 
to be nervous. Starting at the slightest sound, un- 
easiness by day and fitful slumber by night, unreason- 
able apprehensions, odd sensations, constant restiess- 
ness—these are among its diabolical symptoms. 
Dyspepsia is the fountain-head. Remove this with 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, and-the food is assimi- 
luted, the body nourished, the sleep grows tranquil, 
bervousness vamoses. The Bitters subdues malaria, 


cre liver complaint, and kidney affections. — 
Adv. 


RESERVATIONS OF PULLMAN ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that arrangements have been per- 
fected whereby passengers intending to go 
to Chicago may reserve their Pullman car 
accommodations in advance. Passengers 
taking a train at New York may reserve the 
requisite Pullman space one month in. ad- 
vance of departure, those from other points 
on the system two weeks in advance. This 
arrangement may be made upon by ey 
to ticket agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
who, after securing the space, will deliver a 
reservation slip to the passenger. Passen- 
gers thus reserving space in advance will be 

uired to purchase their tickets seven days 
before the date of departure, otherwise the 
reservation will be considered as forfeited. 

Accommodations in Pullman cars for the 
return trip may also be secured upor appli- 
= ticket agents of the Pennsylvania 

i 4 





This arrangement will prove a great bene- 
fit to visitors to the World’s Fair.—([ Adv. ] 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
euccess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best — r 
diarrhaa. Sold di in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a buttle.—[ Adv.) 








A PITIABLE SIGHT 
it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of 
food. It is entirely unneceseary, as a reliable 
ao al be obtained; we refer to the Gail 
Borden Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers 
and every where.—{Adv.} 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; curés cramps, colic, colle; all pain. %c.—{Adv.} 
' 








Evear ramity should have a box of Wuicnt’s Ly- 
Diam Veosrapie Pitis, the use of which will cure 
most of our ailments.—{ Ade.) 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
a for the TEBTH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 





Use Dr. Sisaxer's Aneostuna Bitters, the re- 
nowned appetizer, of exquisite favor.—({Adv.)} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“Almost as 
Palatable as Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is o after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 
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Laughter Lends a New Charm to Beauty 


when it discloses a pretty set of teeth. 
ness, when nature has supplied this element of 
loveliness, may be retained through life by using 
the fragrant 


SOZODONT 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized 
essential of every toilet table. It is totally innox- 
ious, CONTAINING NO ACID, and for pre- 
serving and CLEANSING THE TEETH; and 
retaining the normal condition of the gums, it 
has no rival. 

More SOZODONT is annually sold than of 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. 
There must be a reason for this fact. SOZODONT 
has been many years before the world, and if it 
did not fulfil the promises made for it, it would 
long ago have fallen into oblivion. 


2 it is used, the more it becomes in demand. Those 
who have tried it once, try it again, and then recommend its use to others. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


Beware of Crude Cocoas, Sold as Soluble. 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
is Manufactured on Scientific Principles, 
Highly Digestible and Nutritious, 
known all over the civilized Globe as the Peer 
of all Cocoas. . 
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HOUSE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


LINENS. 


Irish and Scotch Sheetings, Pillow Case 
Linens, Damask Table Cloths, Napkins and 
Doylies, Fancy Lunch Cloths, Pillows and 


Pillow Coverings. Imported and Domestic 
Cottons, Cotton Sheetings, Pillow Case Musliins, 
Marseilles Quilts, Blankets, Flannels. 


Proadvay L 19th ot. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Wurlitzer 
Guitars: 








POLISHED ANTIQUE OAK,................ $10.00 
POLISHED MAHOGANY.................++-- 12,00 
POLISHED ROSEWOOD...................... 16.00 


Each guitar is standard size, has nickel - plated 
tent heads and tail piece, pearl position dots, 
Bran polished sound rds, fancy - wood inlaid 
count hole, hard-wood polished neck, rosewood fin- 
ger board. The Rosewood guitar bas an inlaid edye, 


* Warranted perfect in Scale. 


With each guitar is supplied a leather-bound, fleece- 
lined, end-opening canvas case. 


Either of above guitars will be sent to any 
express office, C. O. D., with privilege of 
examination. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Established 1857. CINCINNATI, O. 














“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





< 4 ss, 
Reaching by its through-cars the most impor- 
tant commercial .centres of the United States 
and Canada, and the gréatest of America’s 
Health and Pleasure resorts. 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by 
way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the “ Four-Track ies,"' send two 2-cent stamps to 
N.Y. 


Gouge Si- Same Siews Feat. Age. Seend Content Seanion, H. ¥. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


Containing their Improved Method of Stringing, 
the greatest imp’ in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCA 
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AN EVENING AT THE CIRCUS. —Dawn ay Wanamx’B. Daves.—[Sxe Pact $82.) 
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SYRUP CO. only, whose name is 
package, also the name Syrup of F 
— you will not accept any substitute if 
offe > 


A BETTER COCKTAIL 
AT HOME THAN is 
SERVED OVER ANY 
BAR IN THE WORLD. 


The Glub 
Cocktails 


Manhattan, 
Martini, 
Whisky, 
Holiand Gin, 
Tom Gin and 
= Vermouth. 







the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails 
served over any bar 
in the world ; being 
com in ac- 
curate proportions, 
they will always be 
found of uniform 
quality, and, blend- 
ing thoroughly, are 
superior to those 
mixed as wanted. 
We prefer you 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


2 Burling Slip, W. Y., and Hartford, Cons, 
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HE virtues of Calisaya re- 
side in certain active prin- | 
ciples which are associated in 
the bark with inert, nauseous 
and astringent matter. 


CALIsaya [LA RILLA 


contains all the virtues of the K 
bark in a most delightful and 
effective cordial. ; 
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Basy Susanicz 





Basy Jause. Basy Bano. 


THESE twelve beautiful babies have been cured of the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of skin, scalp and blood diseases, with loss of hair, by the CuTicurA REME- 
DIES after the best physicians and all other remedies had failed. The story of their 
sufferings is almost too painful for recital. The days of torture and nights of agony 
from itching and burning eczemas, and other skin, scalp and blood diseases, Add 
to this the terrible disfigurement, and lif seemed, in most cases, scarcely worth the 
living. But these cures are but examples of hundreds made daily by the CuricurA 
REMEDIES. They may be heard of in every town, village and cross-roads. Grateful 
mothers proclaim them everywhere. In short, CuTicurA works wonders, and its 
cures are among the most marvellous of this or any age of medicine. To know that 
a single application of the CuTIcuRA REMEDIES will, in the great majority of cases, 
afford instant relief, ermit rest and sleep, and point to a permanent and economical 
(because most speedy) cure, and not to use them without a moment’s delay, is to fail 
in your duty. Cures made in infancy and childhood are speedy, and permanent. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, soc.; Soap, 25c-; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by Potrar 
| Davo axp Cusmicat. Conronation, Boston. * All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair” mailed free, 




















. weroughiy aeanees thee ht og ana purifies the breath 

Absolutely pure and harmless. Putupin metal bexes 

with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Very Convenient for Tourists. 


ae os ty all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
idress Dr. I, W. LYON. 88 Maiden 


~ WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Gf Breakfast cecee 


NS cas _ Mbootutely P Pure and 
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Bacup. 
, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywrere. 


| 
| W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


| RLD’S FAIR, EUROPE, HOLY LAND— 
aot peers } ae meg en oe choicest 


“ Tourist 
' H. GAZES SONS. 113 Breaduay, New York. (Est 844.) 











The Best Made. 
| the Original Davidson Syringe. 


Ever since we start- 
ed in business we have 


| ; tried to have our goods 
‘‘the best made,” and 
they are to-day the stand- 

ace ard in quality, workman- 


ship, and durability. 


BincuamTon, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1892. 
Your No. 1 Syringes have been used by me in pref- 
erence to all others for more than 25 years. 
Dr. Joun M. Farrincton. 
The genuine is always marked: Made 
by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A Copy of the 


pend, cer White Label 
tay pert of the United Staves 


1. 








as YOUR vedi FIT? 


gon hg pg Ay To get rid 
mnoyance, let send a handsome 
“ ‘Peer in F Hand " tle cnaeaner with aa means of secur- 
ing it or any other, in the proper position; it costs 
| you only the price of the tie, 50 cents. 
Address “Jay,” P. O. Box 2725, 
airmount Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 








arion Harland’s 


able article on Sou ap Making a “4 WEEELY, Feb. 


The following is an EXT RACT from same: 


“TI have tried variety of * White Label” 
Soups and found all Anema Pe admirable.’ 


Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 

of price we will ship, express Consomme, French Bouillon, Julienne, Prin- 

“Soups in case love to comien, Sisk, Sten Stabe act as 

Pints GO per dosen, % Puree, 
per dozen. 

Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 


ape. 


Gx: 


of Peas, Tomato. ages 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 
































Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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He has no exercise, no relaxation. 
At length he has no appetit ligestion 
1 health He is morbidl tive, dys- 
peptic, with headache and sour stomach His 
food does not assimilate. 


BROMO-SELTZER. 





It is a nerve food without any narcotic 
influence It is not a mixture and has no 
quality of an opiate It is a stomach regu- | 
] . soothing and curative It has the | 
action of a nervine combined with that of 
an aperient, and Mr. Sedentary finds himself 


easily cured by its use of 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 
Financial. 


Letters Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 

f to Europe and West Indies, 

oO Commercial and Travellers’ 


-4 Letters of Credit. Collee- 
Credit. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


___ Banxers, No. 59 Wau Street. 
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mental i p 





iv tinents i athiy 
and upwards ‘Abealutel) Safe an Remarkably 


t $s 
Profitable. Send for full information and Bankers’ references, 


Eugene D. White & Co., Portland, Or. | 


(Mention this Magazine.) 





investors to be absolute- 
ly safe, but hundreds of 
Conservative Banks and 
Trust Companies who 
regularly buy Oregon 
and Washington Warrants know the contrary. 
We make a special ot Werrants. and usual- 
ly have desirable issues or small buyers. 
Write for details, WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT Co., 
Investment Bankers Fairhaven, Washington. 

RASTERN OFFICE, 31 Equitas BuiLpine, BOSTON. 


°/ FIRST MORTGAGES fini2" 2% 
lutere: st pa abe “semi- 
Q annually in GOLD and Guaranteed. Conservative 
appraisals and certified photographic views of the 
securities mailed FREE. Undquestionable referen: 
Write for particulars. THE NORTH AMERIC AN 
FINANCE CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A makes loos, Be 
eas s gallons, sure and 


COOK WITH GAS. 


Make it yourself for 20 
cents a thousand. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RAN GES 


Branch Factory: 
Founded 1864. 
_ 258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to o January Ist, 1893. 



















MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL and KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
WROUCHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 


st. LOvuUrsS, Mo. 





TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
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best sport of all; 


Oe DAY <* 


Gs Fy s 


are improvements on the sports of 
olden times. To-day cycling is the 
but you want the 
bestcycle. The ‘‘ Sunol” is the to-day 

cycle for to-day people. You want 
‘| the latest high grade wheel invented 
to meet to-day requirements, — the 
Sunol. They say ‘‘the Sunol leads.’* 
Send for a catalogue. 

THE McINTOSH-HUNTINGTON Co. 
HARDWARE & BICYCLES, 
Bigelow & Dowse, Boston, Mass., Sole Agents New England. 






SPORTS, 








CLEVELAND, O.4 

















36 Van Buren Street, Chicago. | 











WL DOUGLAS $3. SHOE, 


sewed shoe that will not 


aoe stylish and durable 
price. Every style. Equals custom-made shoes costing frem $4 to $5. 
Other Speciaities as foliows: 


3 Calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
an any other shoe ever sold at the 





$7.00 & 91.75 


. For Boys and Youths. 





Grafton’s World’s Fair Special sore. winvenuene 


DAILY TRAINS OF WAGNER NEW VESTIBULED. Cams - 


Between NEW YORK. ana SOS20. 


















KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
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No questions are answered through this department, 


WHEN ONE UNDERTAKES to write of the condition and 
scope of amateur sport in North America one needs the 
entire WEEKLY rather than a single page of it to do the 
subject justice. We of the Atlantic coast, like the simple 
little ostrich, have flattered ourselves that we ‘‘ knew it all.” 
Five years ago we might have poked our athletic head into 
the sand with impunity, but to-day whosoever fancies that 
the sportsmen of this great country are confined to what is 
generally called the ‘‘ East” is laboring under a decided 
hallucination. 

The ignorance of the East regarding the West, generally 
speaking, is as dense as it is remarkable, considering our 
national reputation as travellers; but on no subject is it 
more manifest than on that of amateur sport. 

As a matter of fact I am prepared to assert, after a tour of 
12,845 miles over this country, that so far as athletics pure 
and simple are concerned, the ‘‘ East” can profit much by 
following the example of their Western and Southern breth- 
ren. With one exception, I found the general condition of 
amateur sport throughout the land most healthful, and that 
‘single exception is racing bicycling. From Canada to New 
Orleans, and from New York to San Francisco, that béte notre 
of honest clean wheeling, the manufacturer's hireling, has 
made his unwholesome way. 

Is there nothing that can be done to exterminate this ath- 
letic parasite. From Maine to California I have put this 

uestion to sportsmen. Where is our evidence? they ask. 

vidence? Must there be affidavits from the manufacturers 
that they are paying these men salaries? Is it not known to 
be a fact that these men are riding, and thereby advertising 
certain wheels; are spending their time out of the racing 
season in idleness; are utterly without any source of revenue 
save that drawn from the manufacturer? What further 
evidence than this is desired? 

Men are sent to the penitentiary, and even hanged, on cir- 
cumstantial evidence every day. Will any one say I am 
severe on this class of dishonest men who infest sport? 
Well, let such carpers travel over this country, as I have 
done, and witness the undermining of one of the most pop- 
ular branches of amateur sport. Let them realize that 
wherever this manufacturer’s tool has gone, he has taken 
with him the professional taint, and cast suspicion on almost 
every other oe were 

It is not that there is anything dishonorable in being a 
professional, but the dishonor to the sport and disgrace to 
the League of American Wheelmen rest in the deception. 

These men are professionals just as clearly as are the men 
who travel over the country under salary on baseball nines. 

f the League of American Wheelmen fulfilled its mission, 
it would long since have declared these men, and placed 
them in the class to which they belong; but since the L. A. W. 
has not the cou to do so, and has instead attempted to 
foist them on to the public as amateurs, it remains for the 
clubs of the country to protect themselves and their mem- 


bers. 

There is one very efiectual way of cutting the Gordian 
knot, and that is by simply rejecting the entries of all racing 
cyclists who are known or suspected of being of this class. 
Throw the burden of proof on the wheelman, and if he is an 
honest amateur, it will not take him long to clear his name. 

I have di somewhat on this subject because it is 
such a vital one, and the country is in such urgent need of 
a reform. ‘The case demands drastic measures, and such 
must be Pie ap else we shall see honest sportsmen driven 
out of bicycle-racing, as they have been out of boxing, by 
the creature whose only interest in the game is the money 
he is able to make out of it. 

It cannot coger igen in this short paper that there will be 
space to deal with much of anything save the general tone 
and tendency of amateur sport as I found it in the different 
parts of the country visited. Of course there was no attempt 
on the trip to visit every town in which there happened to 
be clubs devoted to the cause, but rather the sport centres of 
the country; and not a State in the Union was overlooked. 

Probably it will be as well to follow the course of the trip, 
commenting on the sections as we come to them. 

Magi it is conying coals to Newcastle to comment on 
New England, but I must confess to being considerably sur- 

rised that a section which enjoys such unlimited facilities 

‘or the  eaeegong of almost every known branch of sport 
should have so little of it outside the colleges. There are 
athletic clubs here and there, and a few of them are as clean 
as could possibly be desired, but a large perce of them 
appears to have never heard of the amateur defin , or, if 
they have, to ignore it. Baseball nines are as numerous as 
trout in the best of Maine waters, but they fall far short of 

provided for amateur teams. At the same 


time there is a great deal ipo , and par- 
those interested seemed determined to 
bring as high as that found anywhere. In this 


of them, known as the ‘smaller colleges,” have not in the 
past handled their teams on lines most pleasing to amateurs 
there can be no two opinions among those who have fol- 
lowed these matters closely and intelligently, and not on 


80 yin all other respects of unstinted 4 
One of the most pleasing welcomes, on my return a few 


, Were # couple of letters among m of cor- 
reppunloliontoeas tre of tha colleges Sd have toa attsoe 
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there was of the better element has withdrawn from public 
view. 

It is a pity indeed that this great branch of amateur sport 
should have suffered so at the hands of unprincipled men, 
and it compels the sorrowful acknowledgment that with a 
very few exceptions here in the East we have lost all inter- 
est in rowing matters outside the colleges. Is it any-wonder 
we look sharply after our university crews, and implore 
them to maintain the amateur standard? 

Boston as a yachting centre is too well known for even 
bare comment, but it is astonishing there is not-more of it 
on the coast of Maine. Tobogganing seems to have run its 
course, and of ice-yachting there is none, while ice-trotting 
holds its own. d 

There is no end to the shooting and fishing in New“Eng- 
land, especially in Maine; but the Maine Legislature has 
everlastingly damned its good name by passing a law recent- 
ly permitting the killing of a cow moose. There might be 
some excuse for a man who was out of meat and hungry in 
killing a cow moose, but I cannot understand a sportsman 
doing so, and the Legislature in making such a rule has 
simply played into the hand of the rapacious pot-hunter. 

hen the Boone and Crockett Club, and all sportsmen 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, are untiring in their 
efforts to preserve game, which means of course protecting 
the female, why in Heaven’s name should this Maine Legisla- 


ture throw down the bars to the fiends whom we are trying ~ 


to keep out? 

The average inhabitant of the ‘‘ States,” in going to Can- 
ada in the winter-time, expects, I have no doubt, to see the 
streets and hill-sides covered with snow-shoes and toboggans. 
He may be surprised to learn that there is but one really 
good toboggan slide in Canada, and that is at Montreal, 
while snow-shoers are numbered now by tens where former- 
ly they were counted by hundreds. It is simple enougli 
to understand what has brought about this change in what 
is usually accepted as the typical Canadian winter sport. A 
few years ago, when er | and snow-shoeing flour- 
ished purely for the great sport furnished, the professional 
impresario, aided by the hotel proprietor, conceived the 
idea of booming Montreal, and incidentally enriching them- 
selves, by holding winter carnivals, the main expenses of 
which were borne by Montreal merchants. For a time they 
drew largely, and Canada was literally alive with snow-shoes 
and toboggans; but anon they palled, and last winter the 
much-advertised “carnival” was highly uniuteresting from 
a spectator’s point of view. There are several snow-shoe 
clubs in Quebec and Montreal. In Toronto there is very 
little of the sport, and an occasional tramp and one or two 
races during the winter make up the season. As for tobog- 
gening, there is a natural slide at Quebec, and a fine one at 

ontreal which is calculated to make the hair of the man 
from the ‘‘ States” stand on end, but there is not a great 
deal of it. And the more’s the pity, for if there is any sport 
calculated to stir your blood, it is seeagening. 

But, snow-shoeing and eg | © not comprise the 
sport of Canada b a great deal. Canada is filled with 
sportsmen—I had almost said every Canadian is a sports- 
man; and I do not think I should haye gone amiss. In 
winter the one game that absorbs the Canadian is hockey, 
and the rinks of Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto are the 
scenes of brilliant and exciting matches. It is a great 
game, full of ibilities for the Northern cities of the 
“* States” as well. In summer there is no end to the sport 
—tennis, cricket, rowing, yachting, lacrosse, track and field 
athletics—while in the autumn football attracts as much in- 
terest as it does here in the “States.” Even baseball has re- 
cently gained a foothold, and, to the credit of Canadians be it 
said, it is much cleaner than the average of amateur nines on 
the Atlantic coast. With the exception of hockey and la- 
crosse, there is not the organization seen in the United States; 
but the best element of society patronizes the games, and it is 
only a question of time when the organization will be per- 
fected. It is to be regretted the difference in football rules 
has prevented a series of annual meetings between Canadian 
and United States teams, but though such an end now seems 
remote, it must come in a few years. Montreal has a thriv- 
ing hunt club, with an attractive home and a good pack of 
hounds, while Toronto leads all Canada in yachting and 
rowing. It is a curious fact that there is no polo in Canada, 
and but little amateur horse-racing. Of fishing clubs there 
are an unlimited number, though they are very largely mem- 
bered by Americans, while the sport with shot-gun is not so 
great as with the rifle. 

Coming back into the United States at Detroit, one finds 
— kind of sport, and sportsmen who are the salt of the 
Detroit is a haven for amateur sport. Its track and 
field athletics, under the guidance of the Detroit Athletic 
Club, have always been pure, while there is more sport with 
a@ gun near at hand than any place I know of outside of 

veston. There are yachting, rowing, ice-yachting, fishing, 
and shooting. All through this section of the country, tak- 
— Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, there is no end of sport 
with rod and gun. Cleveland has in addition an athletic 
club, and has made some reputation with its football eleven. 
At Cincinnati there is not much sport outside of what the 
surrounding country furnishes for rod and gun. There is 
tennis, a ridiog club, and a country club, which is the scene 
of most of the sportsmen’s outings. The Cuvier Club does 
great work in omar awe 

Going south from Cincinnati, one finds little sport outside 
of the colleges, save that with rod and gun. Of course 
what the South furnishes for the gun, in quail, turkey, deer, 
etc., is too well known to recite here. But for the rest we 
must look to the col which in the last couple of years 
have come out strongly in football and baseball, and are 

encouragingly in track athletics. The sections 

by Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, 

and Nashville have as yet little or no organized sport. Every 

man with a drop of sportsman’s blood in his veins owns a 

mn and dog, naturally, and, if he can afford it, a horse, but 

it ends, or rather there it begins, for, between ourselves, 

who would not be contented with a gun and a dog in such 

a glorious country? Savannah should be made somewhat 

of an exception, for here the beautifully laid-out streets invite 

cycling, and there are more wheels in use, I believe, than 

in any other city outside of Washingtou. They have 

they iy bu eer worshipped he gold it by briby Se 

wo ne len calf by ging 

down a number of the Northern ‘‘cracks,” or, in other 

oy p-meuaryges The Y. M. C. A. has done a noble 

work all through the South, as, indeed, where has it not? 

‘Their asia are the only ones in many, in almost all, of 

the ¢ - Whatever of sport there is in Florida, aside from 
the alligs is ee ong 

New has always been renowned for its carnivals 
and. the sport furnished rod and gun. There is no end to 





the bag a sportsman may get who makes his headquarters 
here for a few weeks during the winter. Such toothsome 
fish; such luscious birds! One must go there to appreciate 
it. In the last three or four years considerable interest has 
sprung up in football; and last year, for the first time, an out- 
door athletic meeting was given with such success that it 
has become a fixture. The two clubs, the Southern Athletic 
and the Young Men’s Gymnasium, both have complete and 
spacious houses. The former has done more in the way of 
amateur sport, owing to the number of-college men on its 
membership roll. There has been a very pronounced and 
general interest awakened in the field; the preparatory 
schools all have teams and hold games. There have always 
been some rowing and yachting, with races each year, and 
this season it is hoped to send a representative to the national 
rowing regatta, though the distance makes such a venture 
very doubtful. There is a jockey club here, with a club- 
house and the most beautiful grounds in the country; but 
the racing is on a level with that seen at Guttenburg. 

It is only necessary to say of Galveston, Texas, that red- 
heads may be had for one dollar, and quail for twenty-five 
cents, to convey an idea to sportsmen what a paradise it is. 
There are all kinds of fishing, except of the brook variety, 
and ducks of all varieties, quail, snipe, grouse, turkey, deer, 
etc. Rockport, not far off, is a great rendezvous for sport- 
men, many keeping their yachts there, as the bay at Galves- 
ton is too shallow. Outside of rod and gun there is no sport 
here, though the school- boys have just begun football. 
There is better tarpon-fishing off this coast than off Florida. 
Of San Antonio the same may be said; they did have a polo 
club here, but it has ceased to exist. 

There is every kind of sport in California a man can pos- 
sibly desire, from bear to rabbits, if the latter may be called 
sport, and from snipe to turkey. There is nothing a sports- 
man cannot find in the Golden State. In the last two years 
the two universities, Berkeley and Stanford, have stirred up 
considerable interest in track athletics and football, They 
have really been the means of spurring matters along, 
though the Olympic Club of San Francisco was one of the 
first in the field with a team. The match, however, last year 
between the two colleges did more to advance the sport on 
the coast than all else, and the recent agreement between 
them for a joint athletic meeting promises to extend the 
wave of amateur sport that has already swept from San 
Diego to the Oregon line. The Los Angeles Athletic Club 
has done much for the southern part of the State, while the 
Olympic is really the pioneer of not only the coast, but the 
first athletic club organized in the United States. They are 
just completing one of the handsomest club-houses in the 
country. Meetings are held regularly on the Pacific, as they 
are on the Atlantic coast. Tennis is played probably more 
extensively than in any other part of the country; there are 
bench shows, and in the southern part there is some polo. 
As for duck-shooting, there is nothing like it anywhere else 
on this continent. 

Up the coast still farther, at Portland, Oregon, is the Mult- 
nomah Athletic Club, which- has done much to keep sport 
clean. Its football team last season made quite a reputation 
for itself, and promises to be even stronger this season. The 
clubmen have the proper conception of what constitutes an 


amateur, and seem determined to stand by it. There are 


two rowing clubs here, and all kinds of sport with rod and 
gun. Football is the only game developed thus far. Seattle 
has outstripped its rival, Tacoma, in athletic development, 
owing, no doubt, to the large number of college men within 
its gates. It would be very interesting to Eastern men to 
mention them did space permit. They have gone in chiefly 
for football; but there are exceptional facilities for all kinds 
of sport, with Puget Sound for yachting, Lake Washington 
(a beautiful sheet of water twenty-four miles long) for canoe- 
ing and rowing. There is a country club, cricket and base- 
ball, and no end of sport with rod and gun—salmon, snipe, 
pheasant, grouse, deer, elk, bear. It is gratifying to know 
that the Rod and Gun Club here has done magutident work 
for the protection of game. There is a good bit of sport 
up at Victoria, British Columbia, which is essentially Eng- 
lish, and that means cricket, football, and yachting. For 
the rod and gun there is the endless Pacific variety. . 

From here on to Denver all the sport is confined to rod 
and gun. The big game in the Northwest has had more 
protection in the last few years than in the previous ten, 
but there is yet much wanton slaughter, in Idabo and Mon- 
tana particularly. There is no attempt at athletics at Hel- 
ena, though some of the best sportsmen in the country live 
here, and have done much to protect game. I cannot hope 
to say more of this country here than that it is the big geme 
district, and that there is plenty of it left. 

Salt Lake City makes little showing in amateur sport, 
though an attempt is being made to do something in that 
direction. 

Denver is well named the Queen City, its record in develop- 
ment is not equalled in this country, and its progress in 
amateur sport has wellnigh sustained a like pace. Besides 
having a club-house that cost $300,000, and finished in the 
best of taste, it has sportsmen who have labored faithfully 
and under great disadvantages to put the club on a level 
with the other great athletic clubs of the country. It is 
enough praise to say they have succeeded. Last year'they 
turned out a football eleven easily superior to any in that 
part of the country, and this year it is not unlikely they 
will play an Eastern team Thanksgiving day. Outside of 
football there is little athletics; but Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming furnish plenty of trout, and grouse, turkey, 
deer, elk, and antelope. ee 

Amateur sport in Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis is 
in its infancy. Athletics are hardly understood in Omaha or 
Kansas City, while St. Louis gives Sunday games, which 
do not attract the better element. Football has begua to 
take hold; but there is less sport along this strip of country 
than in any other in the United States; not much fishing, 
but gue duck and prairie-chicken shooting. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul have given their attention chiefly, 
heretofore, to rowing, in conjunction with Winnipeg, but 
this year an effort is to be made in other directions. This 
is the home of curling and the snow-shoe (Norwegian), and 
in winter much sport is afforded. At present amateur sport 
is undeveloped in this section. . 

. Chicago will have the most. magnificent athletic club- 
house in the world in a few weeks. If it will keep ama- 
teur sport as clean as its new house, there will be no fault 
to find. There is little or no amateur sport in Chicago at 

resent, though there are gun, rowing, and tennis clubs, and 
oe of bicyclers. The city will be the scene of much 
athletic competition during the World's Fair, and the Chicago 
Athletic Club will have an opportunity of using its great in- 
fluence in the best interest of amateur sport. There is no 
better cause it could air. CasPaR W. WHITNEY. 
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The first safety bicycle built in America was a Victor 
(1887). 

We were leaders then as we are leaders now. When 
looking for genuine improvements in bicycle making you 
know where to find them—on Victors. 
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